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For the Presbyterian. 
THE MANIFESTO. 


Mr. Editot—I have just read over the “ Mani- 
festo of the Third Presbytery of Philadelphia,” as 
found in the Philadelphia Observer of July 6th, 
1837. The principles by which that paper and its 

trons would seem to be governed are indicated 

y the motto— Speaking the truth in love, Eph. 
iv. 15. For the defence of the Gospel, Phil. 1. 17. 
I have therefore to read 
and qu for your disposal, some instances of the 
Third Poccbpeney?é “ sneaking the truth in love for 
the defence of the Gospel,” together with the proofs 
as they arise. 
lst. The Presbytery says—‘‘ We beg leave to 
offer a single remark on the principles on which 
the Second (now Third) Presbytery was formed. 
We declare then in the most solemn manner, that 
our Presbytery was formed, not by any “elective 
affinity,” in regard to doctrinal opinions; and that 
a uniformity in doctrinal sentiments in opposition 
to our brethren, was neither the cause of our seek- 
ing our organization, nor, so far as we know, was 
this the reason which influenced the General As- 
sembly in our organization.” ae 

Proof. “The animosities and divisions,—and 
discussions—which occurred in the Presbytery, 
(and Synod too,) in 1830, (about his doctrines in 


his “ way of salvation”) in rd to the translation 
of the Rev. Mr. Barnes to the First Presbyterian 


1 Was it 


among our brethren were W and 
in Barnes’ 


Sesired to do it without the annoyances, suspicions, 
and strifes,” &c. (What was the cause of those 
‘annoyances, suspicions, and strifes?’ Was it 
“because many among our brethren” thought that 
some among them held, taught, and published, 
doctrines at variance with our standards, and the 
Bible?—even such as the Apostle would call 
= heresies,” instead of such as would 
further the “ salvation of men ?”’) 


3d. In 1832, at S had “ no disposition 
to violate their sole ation vows, by re- 
nouncing the authority of the Supreme Court of 


our Church.” But now, in 1837, they assign ten 
reasons why they “ violate their ordination vows, 
by renouncing the authority of the Supreme Court 
ofour Church!” 

4th. Our Form of Government, Ch. 11, says— 
“The Synod has power to erect new Presbyteries, 
and unite or divide those which were before 
erected.” And Ch. 12. “To the General Assem- 
bly belongs the power—of erecting new Synods 
nt it may be judged necessary.” And yet the 

al Assembly “erected” this Second Presby- 
tery ; and we could see nothing extraordinary in 
the case except “elective affinity.” Then, it 
would seem, that the General Assembly had all 
power. Seeing they had the power to “ review,” 
(and “ control,” has been added, but I cannot find 
that word in the powers assigned to the General 
Assembly). Accordingly, when the Synod of 1632 
acknowledged no such Presbytery—none such 
having been “erected” by the Synod ;”’ and they 
were, consequently, “excluded from their seats,” 
except “as members of the Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia, if they desire it”—they say, “ Against this 
act of the Synod, we deemed it our duty as injured, 
or as deprived of our rights, to present a complaint 
to the General Assembly of 1833.” And when the 
Synod of 1833 did receive, and did “ unite,” and 
then divide.them, by Market street, this “ Pet 
Presbytery” again complains to its Mother—“ Re- 
garding ourselves as grossly injured by this act— 
we availed ourselves of our constitutional right, 
and presented our grievance against the Synod by 
appeal and complaint in 1834.” Then, it would 
seem, that the Synod had no “ constitutional right” 
*‘ to unite, or divide,” or ‘‘dissolve” their Presby- 
tery, whatever power it might have over others. 
Accordingly when they were dissolved by the Sy- 
nod of 1835, they say, “‘ From this decision the 
Presbytery appealed to the General Assembly of 
1836.” But now, in 1837, when the General As- 
sembly has dissolved its own Presbytery—that 
which it had itself erected; wirat is their lan- 
we could persuade ourselves that we 

d been dissolved in a constitutional manner, we 
should submit without a murmur.” “ The resolu- 
tions declaring us dissolved were adopted in—cir- 
cumstances—which lead us to regard them as 
having been adopted in violation of the constitu- 
“ It is power assumed which we believe to 
belong only to the Synod!!!” 

Sth. “ The design of the Assembly (of 1835) 
was manifest; and the injunction was express, that 
the Synod should take such order in a division of 
the Synod as should restore peace, and as should 
be satisfactory, if possible, to all parties.” 

Proof. “The Synod thus constituted by the 
union aforesaid (Delaware to Philadelphia) shall 
take such order concerning the organization of its 
Presbyteries as may be deemed expedient and con- 
stitutional: and that the said Synod, if w shall 
deem it desirable, make such application to the 
next General Assembly for such a division of the 
Synod as may best suit the convenience of all its 


_ Presbyteries, and promote the glory of God.” 


6th. “ Much as we had occasion to regret this 
act (of the General Assembly of 1835 dissolving 
the Synod of Delaware, &c.) yet we formed no 

urpose and cherished no design to resist in the 
slightest degree the voice of the General Assem- 
bly.” 
Proof Their retention, and positive refusal to 


deliver up their Presbyterial records to the Synod! 


7th. The General Assembly of 1836 reorganized 
the Second Presbytery, (and called it the Third) 
with this additional salvo—* The boundaries of 
said Presbytery to be as follows, viz. East, a line 
running from the Delaware along Tenth street, &c. 
(and the last line is) “along this latter road (Lan- 
caster Turnpike) to the Schuylkill permanent 
bri 

7 os Does the last line of this survey, return 
te the beginning corner? so as to inclose the Pres- 
bytery (according to Form of Government, Ch. 10, 
Sec. 34) ‘“ within a certain district?” And does 
this Presbytery ‘‘ consist of all the ministers and 
one ruling elder from each congregation within its 
certain district?” And will these boundaries ad- 
mit each of the other Presbyteries to “consist of 
all the ministers and one ruling elder from each 
congregation within their certain districts ?” 

Proof. “ Provided, that tha,above shall not be 


_for so great an object. 


construed to embrace the Ninth Church, and the 
r thereof; but the same shall remain a part of 
the Second Re cag (Synodical) : and, provided 
also, that the Tenth Church and the pastor thereof, 
be authorised to unite with the First Presbytery, 
if they desire it.” 
8th. “ Nor have we in the slightest degree tres- 
passed on the limits of our sister Presbyteries.” 
Proof. All the appeals and complaints for thus 


ing. 

9th. They complain that they had ‘no oppor- 
tunity of defence.’ 

Query. Were they not on the floor of the Gene- 
ral Assembly ? 

10th. They complain that “the first tinle our 
opponents had gained the power they should gra- 
tuitously dissolve it” (the Presbytery.) 

Query. Had not the Old-school majority of 1835 
“the power.” ? 

11th. * We have been denied that which is not 
withheld from the worst felon in any civilized com- 
munity—the right of knowing the nature of the 
crimes alleged against him.” 

Query. Has not the charge of unsound doctrine 
been sounding in their ears ever since 1830 and 
31; and that of “elective affinity” ever since 
1832 1? 

12th. The abrogation of the “ Plan of Union” 
naturally excluded from our Church those nominal 
Synods formed upon the “ Plan;” (and which 
were composed principally of Congregationalists, 
with some Presbyterians, some Baptists, some Per- 
fectionists, &c.): and the simple declaration that 
they “are not in form or in fact an integral portion 
of the “ Presbyterian Church,” is denounced as 
‘6a violent, unconstitutional, and revolutionary pro- 
ceeding—a proceeding as much in violation of the 
constitution as it is without a parallel in modern 
times,” by which the General “ Assembly had been 
dismembered,” and became, “in no sense, the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church— 
they having ceased to be the body known to our 
constitution.” 
Confession. Until now, that we have the light 
of the 19th century, I did not know but that a 
“body” of men might constitutionally undo their 
own doings, especially when those doings were, 
ab initio unconstitutional: and I did not know 
that the separation of a fungus excrescence would 
“ dismember” the body, and render it, “in no sense,”’ 
the body; so foolish was J and ignorant, that I 
thought, it would contribute to the health and pres- 
ervation of the “ body.” 
13th. “ And this act, (dissolving their Presby- 


tery say they) has been done by the power of an 


accidental majority—on principles the same as if 
any majority in a church, or in a session should, 
without form or trial—declare any number of the 
members of a church excluded from the commu- 
nion. 

Query. Are the members of our regularly or- 
ganized churches admitted ‘on principles the 
same” as “ elective affinity ?” and has the General 
Assembly no power to repeal its own acts? even 
when unconstitutional ? 

14th. When we entered the Presbyterian 
Church, we assented to its Confession, and promi- 
sed obedience to our brethren in the Lord, in good 
faith.” ** We had, moreover, in our ordination 
vows, promised submission tc the supreme judica- 
tory of our Church”—and they then had “no dis- 
position to violate their solemn ordination vows, by 
renouncing the authority of the Supreme Court of 
our Church.” But what is now their tone as re- 
gards the decision of the “ Supreme Court of our 
Church” in 1835, acknowledging the right—and 
that of 1837, regarding it “ imperative on all Pres- 
byteries to examine all who are received?” They 
say, “* We are under no obligations to submit to an 
examination in order that we may have a fair 
character for piety or orthodoxy, before any Pres- 
bytery; or any body whatever; nor can we deem 
it consistent with the duty which we owe to our- 
selves,” &c. 

Query. What have they done with their “ pro- 
mised obedience to their brethren in the Lord, in 
good faith?” and with their “ordination vows?” 
in which they “ promised submission to the Su- 
preme Court of our Church?” Did they make 
“ mental reservations?” Or will they now quibble, 
and trifle, with their “ solemn ordination vows” by 
saying, that the “ Assembly by the exclusion of a 
portion of its members (‘ Western Reserve’’) 
ceased to be the body known to our constitution as 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church ?” 

_ By the way Mr. Boardman was received by the 
First Presbytery without difficulty, he submitted 
without being “‘ regarded as suspected, or as un- 
sound in doctrine.” Why might not they? Do 
they hold and teach different doctrines ? 

15th. “ Resolved, That the Stated Clerk. of 
this Presbytery be, and he hereby is directed to 
hold the Minutes of this Presbytery, subject to its 
order”—the resolutions of the General Assembly— 
their “ promised ubedience”’—and “ ordination 
vows” notwithstanding ! ! ! 

Many other things might have been noticed, but 
I am tired, disgusted, and grieved. 

However, before we conclude, let us quote a 
passage from “ M.” a correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Observer. 

“In fact, (says he), one reason why Mr. 
Breckinridge was for putting down the constitu- 
tion, and establishing lynch law inthe late Assem- 
bly, was avowedly based on his conviction, that 
the New-school are the majority of the whole 
Church.” 

Proof. (Mr. Breckinridge in General Assembly, 
May 30th.) “Brother Jessup has said that the 
parties in the Church are equal; but he had some 
statistics which would show, that the orthodox in 
this Assembly represented twelve hundred minis- 
ters, while the other party represented but eight 
hundred ministers; and yet these latter, by the 
evil arrangements of the ratio of representation 
had nearly got the power into their hands.” 

North Carolina. CociraTus. 


For the Presbyterian. 
MONTIILY CONCERT—CHANGE OF THE DAY 


SUGGESTED. 

The practice of many Christians of meeting on 
the first monday of the month for social prayer in 
behalf of the heathen is deserving of all praise. 
Their object is one of common interest—the glory 
of the Redeemer in the salvation of men. A most 
important part of the means by which this object 
is to be promoted, is prayer—in which all Chris- 
tians may unite. Distinctions of country, denomi- 
nation, property, intelligence, or station, have no 
place here—all in every land who love the Lord 
Jesus, and who feel compassion for the souls of lost 
men, may meet together at the throne of grace to 
present their prayers for the coming of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. There seems to be an almost 
special propriety in this union of effort in prayer 
Even if there be not a pe- 
culiar value in the prayer of two or three who 
“shall agree on earth as touching anything that 
they shall ask,” still there is much in the circum- 
stances connected with this kind of agency which 
commends the monthly concert meeting to the 
hearts of Christians. It is pleasing to think that 
prayers are ascending to heaven for the same ob- 
ject, on the same day from al] parts of the world. 
It is interesting to meet at the throne of grace 
with beloved Christian brethren, formerly associ- 
ates together in a thousand relationships, but now 
separated, as to the body, by mountains and oceans 
—and to meet there also the recently converted 
Indian, and New Zealander, and Hindoo, never to 
be'seen in the flesh, but loved in the spirit for their 
common union to the blessed Saviour. Well may 
Christians regard the monthly concert asa favourite 
meeting. 

There is, however, reason to believe that the 
particular day, the first monday in each month, 
was not selected with a judicious reference to the 
tone of missionary feeling in the Church generally, 
nor to the circumstances of many individual 


‘best interests of man. 


the members of our churches that feeling of con- 
cern for the conversion of the world which would 
induce them to attend a religious service for this 
object on a week day. Of this no other proof 
need be mentioned than the fact that in many of 
our churches there is no monthly concert seg 
and in nearly all, the attendance is very small. 
Hence this meeting fails to exert that influence 
which would probably be exerted were the atten- 
dance better. The meeting in itself, when properly 
conducted, is admirably 
to feel anxious to promote the glory of Christ in 
the salvation of men, but as they are not present 
they derive no benefit from its observance. If all 
the members of Christ’s visible family felt a true 
and deep interest in the salvation of the heathen, 
then this meeting would accomplish all that could 
be desired,—it would afford to them an opportunity 
for presenting their united prayers in behalf of the 
heathen to the great Head of the Church. But as 
things now are, it seems necessary to regard the 
monthly concert meeting as a means to what is it- 
self a means, instead of being simply a means to 
an end—it is an important means for inducing 
Christians to cherish such views and feelings in 
relation to the cause of Christ among the Gentiles 
as will lead them to offer fervent prayers for its 
success. These views and feelings, there is too 
much reason to fear, are not generally entertained 
by the members of our churches—at least not to an 
extent at all commensurate with the immense 1n- 
terests which are involved in the work of estab- 
one gs the kingdom of grace amongst all nations ; 
and if the monthly concert prayer meeting can be 
made instrumental in awakening and strengthen- 
ing such purposes and desires, then much will 
have been accomplished. 

But the want of interest in the object of the 
monthly concert is not the only cause of this limi- 
ted attendance. In country congregations it is 
often very inconvenient for persons to attend who 
reside several miles from the church, who are in 
many cases unable to procure horses or conveyan- 
ces, and who are during some seasons greatly oc- 
cupied by necessary agricultural labours, and 
during others are hindered by inclement weather. 
Private Christians, also, are sometimes prevented 
from attending by professional duties, or business 
engagements which cannot be postponed. There 
are inconveniences often which are really felt, 
though perhaps many persons do not much regret 
their existence. Our object is not to make any 
apology for those who decline attending, when 
they might do so, through want of sympathy with 
the object of the meeting. Such persons should be 
solemnly admonished to inquire whether they are 
exemplifying the spirit of Christ. He was not in- 
different to the spiritual wants and woes of men. 
There are inconveniences which certainly are 
matters of experience, and which sometimes pre- 
vent those who are most anxious to promote the 
Saviour’s cause, from taking part in the services 
of this valued meeting. 

Now the object of this paper is to suggest for the 

consideration of those who have influence in the 

Church, whether it would not be better to change 

the day of holding the monthly concert prayer 

meeting from Monday to the Sabbath preceding, 

or to the first Sabbath of the month. There seems 

to be, at first blush, something inconsistent in this 

proposal with the character of this meeting as a 

Concert. This, however, would not be a difficulty 

were the meeting to be held generally on the Sab- 

bath day. And even if but a few churches, or but 

one, should make such a change, the difficulty 

would exist only in appearance, and not any more 

in truth than at present. It is not now strictly a 

concert as to time; our brethren in India, for ex- 

ample, meet together to pray for the heathen some 

ten hours earlier than we do in this country even | 
when the hour is nominally the same. This meet- 

ing must not be regarded as a concert merely in 

regard to time of prayer; it is still more so as to 

the object, the spread of the Gospel, and as to the 

means of securing that object, prayer for the divine 

blessing. As to these, which are chiefly impor- 

tant, it would still be a concert meeting. It might 

be an additional service on the Lord’s day, or it 

might take the place of one of the usual services. 

It would then be much better, and more cheerfully 

attended, and there would bea greater probability 

of some persons becoming interested in the great 

work of saving the world who have heretofore been 

indifferent to its claims, and of others being able to 
unite with their brethren, who may have often and 
with great regret been prevented from doing so by 
Providential hindrances. This meeting deserves 
a place among the solemn services of the Sabbath 

day—it is important in its object, devotional in its 
character, and sacred to the glory of God and the 
Well therefore, may it 
stand out prominently among our most solemn re- 
ligious services, and be commended to the hearts 
of all who love the prosperity of Zion. 

The writer asks permission to mention, in con- 
clusion, that he feels a peculiar interest in the 
prayers which are offered at this meeting, and if 
he knows himself he would be the last man to say 
one word that might prove unfavourable to its hap- 
piest results. hese thoughts are submitted 
merely as suggestions, accompanied with the hum- 
ble prayer that in some way they may do Say 


For the Presbyterian. 


IS IT FAIR? 


J know it is somewhat delicate matter to 
spesk concerning the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, so as to give it its 
due, and yet manifest one’s thorough Presbyterian- 
ism, and not give offence to Congregationalists, or 
some Presbyterians of a peculiar cast and tem- 
perament. I say, then, in all sincerity and truth, 
that it is a pious and efficient Institution, and has 
my regard, and hope, and prayer, for its success. 
Still I feel bound in conscience, and would in 
candour ask; Is it fair that the Board should sus- 
tain agents on ground exclusively Presbyterian? 
For instance, it hasan Agent, the Rev. Mr. Hall, 
for the states of Pennsylvania, Delaware, New 
Jersey, and Maryland; and, by the by, I may say 
that the selection of Mr. Hall is an evidence of 
sagacity on their part, as he is in connexion with 
an orthodox Presbytery, and has travelled largely 
within this field as agent on the subject of Popery, 
and is extensively acquainted, and has the good 
opinion and will of the people, and is, in other re- 
spects, adapted to the times. 

Now, is it proper that the affections and sympa- 
thies of Presbyterians, for the society of their 
choice, should be disturbed by appeals from the 
other Board, and, especially, as ours is an infant 
institution, and needs all our support? 

There are various considerations, besides, which, 
it strikes me, might enable the American Board of 
Commissioners to perceive and feel the impropriety 
of so marked an intrusion into our orthodox region 
as is evinced by the disposition to sustain a perma- 
nent agent among us. 

Our obligation as Presbyterians, it is plain, are 
peculiarly sacred, to aid our own Board of Foreign 
Missions, inasmuch as it is the organ of our creed, 
and Constitution, as well as ecclesiastical and re- 
sponsible in its character. Besides, the New- 
school, who ought in all honesty and honour to be 
Presbyterians, and assist it, throw all their contri- 
butions into the New England Society, and lend 
their influence to it, not only directly, but by their 
endeavours to injure our own Board. Now, sure- 
ly, the American Board ought to be satisfied with 
the aid which they receive from the minority of 
the Presbyterian Church, and not force themselves 
on the orthodox. : 

Moreover, it is too true that, in many of our 
congregations, there are individuals of influence 
who are New-school in feelings and measures, 
(and | presume in doctrines) and, in some of them, 
a considerable number, who, if they have not al- 
ways their peculiarities cherished by the agents of 
that Board, have their exclusive interest for it 
kept alive, and also for the New-school Board of 
Missions, and Education. Thus these individuals 


churches and private Christians. ‘ 
It is obvious that there is not generally amongst 


pted to lead Christians } 


ined by the body of the congregations to which 
they belong ; their heterodoxy is sometirhes nourish- 
ed, and their disturbing and corrupting influence 
augmented in those congregations. The different 
Boards may talk as they please of charging their 
agents not to interfere in matters external to 
their business, but it is not in man to obey im- 
plicitly the injunction at any time, and, especially 
now when all men are and must be partizans in 
Church affairs. ‘ 

Perhaps, too, if the American Board of Commis- 
sioners would think of the Golden rule, they might 
not be able to vindicate their procedure. I will 
not say that we might return the compliment, and 
ascertain if there be a reciprocal spirit in the 
Fast, in relation to our Socity, because it strikes 
me that it would be a violation of the rule, Do as 
you would be done by. But I have my doubts as 
to the success of such a mission. 

Now, without writing an essay; it appears to 
me that these few hints contain arguments enough 
to induce the American Board not to establish per- 
manent agente among us, nor to visit our churches 
universally and without discrimination. If they 
should not, however, be thought by them sufficient 
for the purposes specified, it is believed that they 
ought to be sufficient to urge Presbyterians to lay 
out their strength on their own Boards, and to en- 
able them to see the dangers to which they are 
exposed in the present state of our Church. Why 
should we be too familiar with those by whom our 
Church has been so much injured ? 

It is then neither our duty, or interest, nor for 
our present peace and comfort to sustain that 
Society in any thing like a systematic way, what- 
ever we might do for it as individuals, and es- 
pecially in a time of need. And I cannot see why 
It should be insisted on, or expected from us now 
that our Society is in full operation, and urgently 
demands all our aid. 

What! are you so exclusive! I might retort—} 
are they so grasping! But let us not go to sleep 
under the odium of the term used for party pur- 
poses, and by infidels, and all who are indifferent 
to the truth. Let us remember that it is our ex- 
clusiveness which has saved our Church, and 
which must perpetuate it. But for it, we would 
be with the mixed multitude now who have left 
us, tuning our pipes to the syren, but destructive 
note of liberality. What odium is there in that 
exclusiveness which all denominations maintain, 
and which makes a man honest in his creed, and 
firm and anxious in supporting the institutions of 
his own Church? It is his honour with all honour- 
able people. 

But | would not exclude them entirely from our 
Church. Let them have receipts of customs in 
our cities to which any New-school members in 
orthodox churches may send their money, or any 
urthodox members who may see it to be a duty or 
proper to aid that Board out of their abundance. 
And, if pressed at any-time for money, I should 
not object to their addressing a circular to the 
Presbyterian churches for instant relief. But I do 
object most earnestly to the method of agency on 
their part through our Presbyteries, and do think 
that all voices should be raised against it, and that 
we should take a decided stand on the subject, and 
not suffer our sympathies to get the better of our 
judgment. That is what I mean. I speak to 
Presbyterians. OBADIAH. 


For the Presbytcrian. 


REVIEW OF REMARKS ON THE ACT OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 1837, 
Declaring four Synods to be neither in form nor 

in fact an integral part of the Presbyterian 

Church in these United States, ** Submitted for 

the consideration of Southern Presbyterians. 

By a Presbyterian of Virginia,” pp. 40. 

We have here the latest Rhetorico-logical de- 
velopment from our brethren of the minority. Its 
great burden, aside from its astonishing load of 
verbiage, is just one idea in the shape of new ar- 
gument against the Assembly; or rather an old 
argument newly dressed. But then it is a great 
effort, not a hasty article to be crammed into a 
news-paper, with the essays of the vulgar herd of 
scriblers. It is a regular book— grave ‘“* Remarks 
for the consideration of Southern Presbyterians ;” 
and by one, too, who quotes good latin, if it be from 
Ruddiman, and who has a “talismanic” power 
over the King’s English if not the plainest Saxon. 
Let his “ remarks” be considered then with all due 
deference. 

This pamphlet of 40 pages, contains three seve- 
ral parts and parcels, which we will consider 
separately and in order. 

Part I. Introduction—notice of the “ incipient 
steps” of the “ Reform”—together with “ sugges- 
tions” on the “unconstitutionality of the Plan of 
Union,” and “ the right of the Assembly to reverse 
its own decisions.” Not that he denies, or intends 
to argue against, either the one or the other; but 
just to have a gentle skirmish with the giants 
who advocate them, to show them what he could 
do with them if disposed to give them battle—and 
also to nerve himself for the great effort in, 

Part II. Containing the arncumEnt—page 11 to 


Part III. Conclusion—a regular Rhetorical 
Thunder Storm—page 25 to 40. 

We shall make only a few remarks in passing 
on Part I. then pass on to grapple with the great 
argument in Part II. 

We begin with the title page—for we find there 
the luckiest phrase in the Pamphlet—“ By a Pres- 
byterian of Virginia.” ‘That was happily put in! 
Had it not been, “ Southern Presbyterians” might 
have laboured long and in vain, to fix the “ local 
habitation” of this “ Great Unknown.” As many 
“States had claimed him as were wont to claim 
the Great King of Poets in the “ olden time”—nor 
would Virginia have dared even to claim a place 
among the “rival seven.” The pamphlet itself 
would have been deemed decisive evidence against 
her. For in the first place, the enormous number 
of questions on every page would clearly indicate 
an origin in a certain little state, famous for ques- 
tionings. While on the other hand, a want of 
sharpness and point in these same questions, to- 
gether with the swelling verbiage in which they 
are clothed, would as clearly mark a location near 
about a Great City farther to the South-West. 
But then again the ranting declamation, especial- 
ly of Part III. with the flaming capitals and excla- 
mation points would most demonstrably argue one 
accustomed to harangue the natives of the “ Green 
Mountains” on the Terrors of Masonry, or the 
glories of Abolition. In short, if left to infer its 
birth-place from its character, without the clue so 
kindly furnished on the title page, it would have 
been laid at the door of any one rather than a 
plain moderate “ Presbyterian of Virginia.” But 
we are lingering too long on this happy sentence. 
Some other little things in Part I. demand atten- 
tion. Passing over pages 3 and 4 as needing no com- 
ment, we would pause at page 5 just to ask if the 
writer had the act of the inal respecting the 
Synods before him, when he penned the state- 
ment there, viz. “‘ That the reasons on which the 
purpose of division was formed (viz. error and dis- 
order) were entirely abandoned in the act by 
which this purpose was executed?” If he had, 
then how will he reconcile this statement with the 
very language of the second article of the act itself? 
viz. “That the solicitude of this Assembly on the 
whole subject, and its urgency for the immediate 
decision of it is greatly increased, by reason of the 
gross disorders which are ascertained to have pre- 
vailed in those Synods.” 

On page 6 there. is something cunning slyly 
whisper in the ears of “ Southern Presbyteri- 
ans.” “The writer is prepared to prove, that a 
certain clerical gentleman, whose theory on the 
nature of sin was known to be nearly allied to 
that of Drs. Fitch and Taylor, was taken into close 
fellowship with the doctrinal purity party, as soon 
as it was known which way he would vote on Do- 
mestic Missions.” | 

Now by whom this “ was known,” whether by 


we demand the proof—if he can prove how much 
they knew or did not know. But if by the latter, 
(which is the most natural supposition) then we 
take his word for it. We have no reason to doubt 
it. The author of the “ Introduction to Jenkyn on 
the Atonement” may, very possibly know more 
than a “ certain” one within the circle of acquain- 
tance to which such a production would introduce 
him, who make loud professions of orthodoxy; and 
love for the Confession, while they really hold 
what they know to be error, if tae Confession be 
truth. Unfortunately for our Church such charac- 
ters are not one, but Legion. The only thing re- 
markable about this “one” is, that, with all his 
error and concealment, he happened to “ vote” 
right, while the many, in addition to their error 
and concealment, always “ vote” wrong. — 

On page 7 the author begins to remark “ on the 
unconstitutionality of the Plan of Union”—and 
“the principle that the abrogation of an unconsti- 
tutional Jaw, renders null and void all that has 
grown out of it.” But as with his views he can 
admit both these —, “he is not about to 
enter on a formal discussion,” he “ will merely 

suggest a few reasons why its unconstitutionality 
is not so obvious,” &c. However, as all these 
have been suggested before by far abler men than 
our author, on that side of the question, and stil] 
more ably refuted by the other, we will not delay 
on them. We must just notice, however, a prece- 
dent cited on page 10 to prove that the Assembly 
“has no right to reverse its own decisions.” We 
point it out as a phenomenon in the history of pre- 
cedent citing. 

The Assembly decided in 1816 that the Presby- 
tery of Geneva having “ improvidently” (mark 
the word) “hastily” and “on slight evillence” 
admitted an “ unworthy” member, could not turn 

him out “except by regular process.” This 
proves that the “ General Assembly having ad- 
mitted the four Synods unconstitutionally (as well 
as improvidently) could not in any way sever 
them except by regular process.” “ This is in 
point,” exclaims our author in rapture. “ This is 
in point!” Verily it may be. But the man who 
can see the point here, could see the point of the 
Rhetoric on the last 15 pages—and he who can 
see the point of that, can see more sharply than 

most of the “Southern Presbyterians.” Their 
power of vision is so obtuse, that they cannot see 

how the Assembly should proceed to try those 
who never were under their jurisdiction constitu- 
tionally, and of course not under it at all. But 
now for Part II. and the “ masterly argument” 
which is an effort at abstract reasoning to prove 
“that the ejected Synods could not grow out of the 
‘Plan of Union,’ and therefore the principle on 
which they were cut off could not be actually ap- 
plied to them.” This is on the whole something 
in advance of the argument on the part of the mi- 
nority. The first of these propositions has been 
asserted before as matter of fact, and the doctrine 
here advanced broached before. But no one before 
has been found rash enough to risk his reputation 
by drawing out the doctrine in full, and attempting 
to establish it by abstract reasoning. So this may 
be considered a new development of the “ march 
of mind” among our brethren of the minority. 
Before examining this new position, let us by way 
of introduction, glance at the progress of the argu- 
ment on the part of the minority since the meet- 
ing of the Assembly. It will be interesting, and 
prepare our minds for the better understanding of 
the new position. } 

Their object has been to reason down the acts of 
the Assembly respecting the Plan of Union, and 
the Synods. This they profess to have done by 
the following train of reasoning—we give it in 
substance. 

Argument Ist. “ The ‘ Plan of Union’ is indeed 
unconstitutional. But then it has been productive 
of immense good. All or nearly all the churches 
in Western New York and the Western Reserve 
have grown up and been gained to the Presby- 
terian Church by and through this act.” 

(See the speeches of Foot, Spaulding, Benjamin, 
Johnson, Dr. McAuley, &c. in New York Obser- 
ver of June 3d and 10th, 1837. 

Argument 2d. “ The ‘ Plan of Union’ is not un- 
constitutional—for a ‘ committee man’ is constitu- 
tionally and bona fide a ruling elder.” (See pro- 
tests and appeal of minority for the former and for 
the latter clause.) A remarkable article in the 
Southern Religious Telegraph, for July 7th, said 
to be from a certain professor in Virginia. 
Argument 3d. “The acts of Assembly are 
‘ high-handed,’ ‘ tyrannical,’ ‘ reign of terror-like,’ 
and infernal—a specimen of ‘summary justice’ 
totally un-fourth-of-July-like, and unparalleled.” 
(See the eloquent Editorials of the Southern Re- 
ligious ‘Telegraph for June and July, and appeal of 
minority. 

Argument 4th. * The acts of the Assembly are 
well enough as to the thing done—the means by 
which it was done are unconstitutional.” (See 
various paragraphs in the Southern Religious 
Telegraph for June and July. 

Argument 5th. “The Assembly could abrogate 
the ‘ Plan of Union,’ but not make the abrogation 
retrospective—the appendages of an unconstitu- 
tional law do not fall with it.” (See speeches of 
minority in the Assembly—also various “well 
known” “ Eminent legal” and “high standing” 
writers in the Telegraph—as W. B. C. Native of 
Virginia,  G,” &c.) 

Argument 6. “An act could be thus retrospec- 
tive—and the appendages of an unconstitutional 
law do fall with it—but the Presbyteries must 
pronounce upon it, not the General Assembly.” 
(See a Review of the Repertory in the Southern 
Religious Telegraph, for Aug. 25, and others.) 

Argument 7. “ But the Synods, as a matter of 
fact, did not come in under the ‘ Plan of Union’ 
and of course do not rightly go out by its repeal— 
Geneva Synod was regularly set off from the Sy- 
nod of Albany, always were and are still good 
Presbyterians.” (See Dr. Richards—also state- 
ments by the Presbyteries of Cayuga, &c. in New 
York Observer.) 

Argument 8. “ Nor was this Synod ever con- 
nected with Albany by the ‘Plan’ of 1801, but 
under the ‘ Plan’ of 1808 by the Synod of Albany, 
for the prejudice against Presbyterianism was so 
great, that they would not accede to the * Plan’ of 


less Presbyterian ‘ Plan’ of 1808 was made to suit 
their case.” (See a most precious document re- 
published in the New York Observer of Septem- 
ber 2, 1837.) 

These are a few specimens of the most promi- 
nent arguments, paraded with so much pomp, 
hitherto against the Assembly. To this list, ter- 
rible as it is, must now be added the “masterly” 
argument of the Pamphlet which we now proceed 
to examine. Will the author now permit us In 
turn to ask him a few plain questions? That we 
may see how his reasoning chimes with common 
sense. | SouTHRON. 
(To be continued.) 


For the Presbyterian. 
INDICATIONS. 


Mr. Editor.—The indications of the times are 
indeed alarming, but alarm should not prevent 
duty. “ Let us stand still and see the salvation of 
the Lord, which he will show to us.” I suppose 
every body knows, or ought to know, what I mean 
by ‘standing still ;’ therefore, I say no more in ex- 
planation. 

We see the statesman awake toevery sign of evil 
in the political world, and devising plans and carry- 
ing them into operation to prevent it; we also see 
him earnestly engaged in endeavouring to remove 
evils that already exist; and why should not the 
friends of the Church be awake to the evils that are 
already in existence, and palpable; and to those 
with which the Church is threatened? Why should 
not private individuals take a decided interest in 
the things which are agitating the Church? I am 
aware that it is much easier to put questions than 
to answer them, sol leave the reader to make out 


the doctrinal purity party, or by the writer him- 


are kept from falling in with our Boards, patron- 


self, we are left to conjecture, If by the former 


the answers to suit himself. Let a minister (the 


1801, and in consequence the more liberal and 


| writer is not one) show that he considefs tefdtti- 
ing abuses and errors in doctrine and practice, @ 
part of christian duty, and he will find without 
much trouble, that he is spoken of réproathfully; 
and hardly considered asa man of God. Leta pri- 
vate individual show that he feels a deep interest 
in these things, and he is forthwith regarded as a 
busy body in other matters than his dwn; and iff 
his intercourse with other members of the same 
congregation, he is very liable to meet with withef= 
ing frowns, repulsive silence, or evasive eonversa= 
tion. 

We see in the political world, that men aré 
throwing off all the restraints of civil law, undef 
the pretence of acting according to a better—thé 
law of nature; and in the Church we see membets 
rejecting the standards of docttine and practice; 
under pretence of going according to the Bible: 
Very often, I am mortified with expressions sich 
as the following:—“I dont care anything about 
the Confession of Faith nor the book of Discipline, 
the Bible is a better rule for me—I go according 
to saint Paul.” &c. &c. Now who does not know. 
that when a man turns heretic, he always goes off. 
under cover of the Bible—that when professors of 
our Calvinistic creed become Pelagians, Univer- 
salists, or Perfectionists they always start under 
cover of the Bible! I have no objections to profes- 
sors of religion loving and adheting to their Bi 
bles; I wish more of them didso. Bit of one thing 
I am certain, and that is, if we love our Confession 
of Faith we shall love our Bibles too. 

The ever to be remembered and ever to be prais- 
ed moral courage, with which the late General 
Assembly conducted; in the work of reform which 
was then commenced, it is to be hoped will be in a@ 
suitable degreee manifested in the inferior judica- 
tories. 

The disposition to set all law at defiance, and té 
declare the acts of the majority null and void, call# 
for a high degree of moral courage in those to 
whom is intrusted the important business of legis< 
lating and administering the laws. ay 
This may not appeat so bad in a society 
under no civil government, but when intelligent 
people in these United States professing to be 
christian, set at defiance the decisions of the ma- 
jority in their deliberative Assemblies, it seems 
as if we had mobocracy with a vengeance. 


ADIEU. 


In using this expression which habit has tendets 
ed trivial few persons recollect its real otigin and — 
meaning, and that in pronouncing it they recom- 
mend their friends a Dieu—to the protection of 
God.—S. Churchman. 


HEARING THE WILL. 

A lawyer was called, on a certain occasion, td 
read in the presence of his heirs the will of a de- 
ceased man of wealth. It happened that he was 
but an indifferent reader. Ashe progressed from 
part to part of the document one of the company 
whose ears were itching for elegant pronunciation 
was continually interrupting him with: “ Stop 
sir; that line was read wrong. The accent 
should be on give, instead of I give.” And in this 
way he continued for some time; until the heirs 
out of all patience exclaimed: “ away with these 
criticisms ; let the reader goon in his own way } 
all we are anxious about is to know our interest 
in the will.” 

So it should be with Christians and enlightened 
hearers. Their ears should not be itching, nor 
their eyes open to catch every error in langua 

or gesture of him who ministers to them in haly 
things; but both should be ever open, and wide 
open too, to catch the last will testament ef — 
Jesus Christ and him crucified: 


THE GLORY OF THE CHURCH. 


And what is that? Wealth? No. Men of ho« 
nourable titles? No. Splendid churches? No, 
Eloquent preachers? No. The glory of the Church 
is her HoumnEss. Look at the Roman Catholic 
church; she has wealth, kings, gorgeous temples, 
glorious declaimers; but she stands a skeleton ; her 
blood is dried, her flesh has mouldered to dust. 
“ Ichabod” flares out over her moss-covered gates ; 
HOLINESS, her primitive glory, has departed. 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED. 


‘Moab hath been at ease from his youth, and hé 
hath settled on his Ices, and hath not been emptied 
from vessel to vessel, neither hath he gone into cap- 
tivity: therefore his taste remained in him, and his 
scent is not changed.”—Jer. xlviii. 11. 


They frequeritly pour wine from vessel to vessel 
in the East: for when they begin one; they are 
obliged immediately to empty it irito smaller ves« 
sels, or in bottles, or it would grow sour. 

This is an observation of the same writer, who 
remarks that the prophet alludes to it, Jer. xlviii. 
11, in the case of Moab. According to which it 
should seem to be hinted, that Moab had continued 
in the full possession of their ancestors, without 
such diminutions and transmigrations as Israel had 
experienced. 

HOLY ASPIRATIONS. 


There is no surer mark of a child of God, thaft 
longing after God. ‘There is no more eertain sign 
of declension than a diminution of those desires: 
How can it be that the fire of heaven shall not 
burn upward? that love shall not seek its object ? 
that 2 soul whose home is in the skies, shall not de- 
sire its home? The ehild of God hath had wings 
given him to bear him to his Father’s abode; and 
shall he never use them? Shall he never say, 


* From low delights and mortal toys, 
I soar to reach tmmortal joys.” 


Alas! with how many of us is it far otherwisé. 
Instead of stretching forth after God, our desires 
fasten upon the dust of the earth. Instead of bath- 
ing our souls in the pure atmosphere which suar- 
rounds the throne of God, we are content to breathe 
the gross vapours of sin and pollution. How far 
are we from being able to say with David, As the 
hart panteth after the water brooks, so panteth my 
soul after thee, O God. My soul thirsteth for God, 
for the living God. 

Yet, shall the carnal heart aspire after the mise- 
rable illusions, the vain shows of earthly good, and 
shall the sanctified heart not aspire after its God 4 
Shall] the miser thirst for gold, and the ambitious 
man for power, and the man of pleasure fot sensual 
delights, and shall the child of God find nothing to 
excite his desires for those pure and substantial 
joys which are adapted to the wants of his spiritual 
nature ? 

O Christian, awake! arise! Contend not with 
the men of the world for their portion, but look ap- 
ward and behold thine inheritance. Look at the 
throne and at Him who sits upon it, till, borne on 
the wings of strong desire, thou rise to that throne 
and find thy native element. O what blessed mo- 
ments are those when the soul thus winged, thas 
aspiring, seeking, finds—and finding, still seeks its 
God, its portion, its rest;—when the very desire ig 
bliss, wot the desire satisfied but awakens more ; 
when the soul “is filled with all the fullness of 
God,” and in becoming full, dilates to reeeive # 
larger measure ! 

Christian, would you know such blessednéss? 
Turn your eyes from earth, and fasten them upon 
heaven. It is by looking at God that you learn te 
aspire after Him. When you can say with David, 
I have set the Lord always before me; you will 
also be able to say, My soul thirsteth for thee, my 
flesh longeth for thee; and your next exclamation 
will probably be, as his was, Beeause thy loving 
kindness is better than life, my lips shall praise 
thee. Thus will I bless thee while I live; I will 
lift up my hands in thy name. My soul shall be 
satisfied as with marrow and fatness, and my mouth 
shall praise thee with joyful lips, while I remember 


thee upon my bed, and meditate upon thee im the 
night watches.— Recorder. 


j | 
= 
| 2d. “ We t to be separated from our breth- ns : 
| § ren, and were so separated, for the following rea- 
eons. (lst.) Because contentions had long ex- | 
isted here, and made separation very desirable. 
4 (Query—What was the cause of those “conten- 
| tions” ? was it doctrines? such as were found in | 
| « Way of Salvation ?” “ Duffield on Regeneration *” | : 
&c. &c.) “(3d) Because we were willing to en- | 4 
| 
| | 
A | 
| | 
| | 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1837. 


_ TERMS—Two Dollars and Fifty cents in advance. 
Three Dollars if not paid in advance. 


To Conresponpents.—To prevent further delay 
in the publication, we have inserted several valu- 
able communications in our first page. : 

Mr. Woon'’s Lerrzrs.—As we regard the com- 
munications from Mr. Wood of great interest in 
the present state of our Church, we have presented 
the two concluding ones in connexion in our pre- 
sent number. We may hereafter revert to the 
facts which they disclose; and in the mean time 
we hope our readers will give them a careful pe- 
rusal. 


AppirionaL PressyTEries.— We understand that 
the Presbyteries of Louisville and Roanoke have by 
their acts sustained the Assembly. We shall pub- 


lish their resolutions when we receive them. 


~Oaxtannp Coiiecr.—At a meeting of the Mis- 
siesippi Presbytery, held on the 17th of August last, 
the Rev. Samuel Beach Jones of Philadelphia, was 
unanimously appointed Professor of Theology in 
Oakland College. We understand that Mr. Jones 
will accept this appointment, which he is well 
qualified, by his literary and theological attain- 
ments, to fill with credit. © 
_________ 

Arouments,—The Editor of the Southern Reli; 
gious Telegraph, who has of Jate become so fierce 
a controversialist, charges us with withholding the 
arguments and reasonings of the opposition from 
our readers. It is true, we do not fill our paper 
with the jejune essays of his correspondents, but 
that we have suffered any argument of the opposi- 
tion which was material to the great points in de- 
bate, to pass unnoticed and unanswered, is far from 
being the fact. 

Tue Prospect.—A Clergyman in Virginia, in 
a letter to us of recent date, says, that from various 
sources of information within his reach, he is led 
to believe that the Synods of North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Mississippi, and West Tennessee will fully 
sustain the acts of the last Assembly. Indeed we 
cannot perceive what any orthodox judicatory can 
promise itself in adopting any other course. The 
inevitable consequence of undoing what the As- 
sembly has done, would be the incurable distrac- 
tion of the Church, and the wilful abandonment of 
the peace which it has now within its reach. 


Sanpwicu Istanp Mission.—The ship Mary 
"Frazier, Captain Sumner, from Boston, with thir- 
ty-two missionaries, arrived at Honolulu, April 9, 
after a passage of 116 days. The missionaries 
met with a kind reception from the king and chiefs. 


A Parasie.—lIn a vast wilderness was a sheep- 
fold which had been prepared with evident marks 
of care, both for security and comfort. Its inmates 
had all their wants supplied, green pasture, a re- 
freshing stream, and a cool shade to which they 
could resort in the heat of the day. Most of them 
were happy, and so far from considering their li- 
berty restrained, they had not a desire to wander 
beyond the inclosure. But it was not so with all. 
One who had shown symptoms of discontent, was 
often found looking wishfully beyond the defences, 
and at length expressing a desire to enjoy the li- 
berty of going forth into the surrounding country. 
It fancied that it could perceive at a distance in the 
wilderness the most luxuriant pastures, and al- 
though this was all imagination, yet it longed to 
escape the eye of the vigilant shepherd and leave 
the fold. So much was it occupied with the an- 
ticipated enjoyment that it could not conceal its 
feelings from those around. Frequently was it 
warned of the danger of leaving the inclosure, but 
admonition only seemed to quicken desire. At 
length it infused the same feeling into several 
others, who, although they hesitated at first, were 
reconciled to make the trial, by the representation 
of the first, that if they perceived any danger they 
could easily return to the protection of the fold. 
All their plans being laid, they seized the first op- 
portunity, when the shepherd was in another part 
of the fold, to spring over the inclosure and hasten 
into the shady coverts. Fora time they were de- 
lighted with their experiment; the pastures, al- 
though different from what they had been accus- 
tomed to, were agreeable, and the waters of which 
they drank exhilarated their spirits. They tri- 
umphed in their liberty, and began even to express 
pity and contempt for their fellows who were wil- 
ling to remain uuder restraint in the fold. But 
their triumph was brief. While unconscious of 
‘danger they were startled with strange sounds, 
and before they had time to escape, they were at- [ 
tacked by ferocious wolves, who soon maimed and. 
tore them, and reduced them to the most pitiable 
condition. ‘They expected nothing but a speedy | 
and awful death, and were filled with bitter regret 
at the folly of which they had been guilty. At 
this perilous hour, when lacerated by the teeth of 
their blood-thirsty assailants, the shepherd appear- 
ed and rescued them from approaching destruction. 
They were carried back bleeding and mangled to 
the fold, and although their wounds were at length 
healed, yet the scars always remained, and had the 
happy effect of continually reminding them of the 
dangera of wandering beyond the limits of their 
now happy and peaceful home. 

Application.—The Church of Christ is a fold in 
the wilderness, where the good Shepherd not only 
provides protection, but green pastures and still 
waters for his sheep. Defences are set up, which, 
although really designed to guard against danger, 
are sometimes foolishly regarded as a restraint 
upon liberty. Every prohibition, every check upon 
natural desire, every call for self denial, are only 
proofe of the Shepherd’s love, and if he forbids his 
sheep to go into the world and taste the pleasures 
of sin, it is because he knows, that dangers of the 
most fearful kind would beset them in partaking of 
such indulgence. ‘The wilderness may seem to 
be blossoming, and replete with all that can charm 
the sense, but these attractions are more specious 
than real; and if the Christian in defiance of his 
Master’s injunction and ‘contrary to the advice of 
fellow Christians, will not only pass the boundary 
line which divides the Church from the world, but 
entice others to follow his example, he will be se- 
duced farther and farther away, until removed from 
the place of safety, he shall be cast down wounded, 
if not destroyed. If the true Christian shall thus 
disobey his Lord, he may be restored to the fold, 
but the scars of his dishonourable wounds shall 
never be obliterated. The believer is safe only 
when content with the provision his Saviour 
has made for him, but when he plunges into the 
world, his food shall be like the apples of Sodom, 


Leoat Procespincs.—We are frequently asked 
if there be any serious intentions on the purt of the 
separated Synods and their friends to institute legal 
proceedings against the Assembly, and our reply 
has been, and still is, whatever intentions may be 
entertained, there is no ground for apprehension. 
The General Assembly has, in all its late proceed- 
ings, kept strictly within its province as an ecclesi- 
astical court, and is not subject to the review of a 
civil court. It has assailed no man’s character or 
property, and hence is not exposed to such prose- 
cution. There are none who can sue, none to be 
sued, and it would puzzle even Chancellor Kent to 
give specific directions how the prosecutors in such 
acase should proceed. ‘There is an analogous 
case which may tend to illustrate this matter, and 
to which we have not yet adverted. When the 
Associate Reformed Church was united with the 
General Assembly, it was alleged by a part of that 
Church that the union was irregular and illegal, 
inasmuch as a majority of the Presbyteries of the 
first mentioned Church had not concurred. A 
claim was accordingly put in for the Mason Li- 
brary, which had been transferred to the Assembly 
by the terms of union, and which was in fact the 
only property involved. For several years the 
matter was pending, but no suit was instituted, and 
no suit could have been commenced with the slight- 
est prospect of success, until the General Assem- 
bly, from feelings of the utmost kindness, consented 
to be a party, through their trustees, in an amicable 
suit, ‘Their consent brought the matter before a 
civil tribunal, and as we now learn, the cause has 
been decided in favour of the claimants. Here 
then is the first point; the suit could not have been 
commenced and prosecuted to a successful issue, 
but on the terms of mutual agreement. There is 
however another point of importance illustrated 
by this case. ‘The verdict by which the General 
Assembly is deprived of this Library, although 
founded on the supposition that the Associate Synod 
had no right under the circumstances to make the 
transfer, did not in the slightest degree affect any 
other part of the arrangement. It did not declare that 
the union was null and void, and it did not attempt 
to throw things back again into their original state. 
All things remaiu as they were when the union 
was formed. Hence we learn that although a snit 
could now be brought against the Assembly by 
the separated Synods, and although that suit might 
be successful in relation to matters of property, 
yet it would not and could not bring these Synods 
again into the Presbyterian Church. It is utterly 
absurd to allege that there is any law in our land 
which can dictate to the Presbyterian Church, who 
shall compose its members. If there were any 
such law, there would be an end to religious liber- 
ty, and the civil law which could decide on sucha 
question, might with the same propriety determine 
that there should be no Church. 
tion of the country is pledged to non-interference, 
and as long as this constitution remains inviolate, 
the Presbyterian Church retains its full power to 
determine the qualifications of its own members. 
Here then we are safe. 

But there is another aspect of the subject. We 
have reason to believe that there is not one church 
within the bounds of the separated Synods, 
which holds its property subject to its connexion 
with the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church. Their charters designate them as Con- 
gregational, or simply as Presbyterian Churches, 
and hence their property is not at all jeoparded by 
the acts of the Assembly, and no ground is left for 
a trial of rights before a civil tribunal. It may be 
replied, however, that there is a general property 
of the Church to which these separated Synods 
have aclaim. Whatis this property? First, a 
small missionary fund, and second, funds designed 
for the support of two Theological Seminaries. 
Now we ask, how much have these Synods ever 
contributed to these funds? We will venture to 
say not one dollar! Where then is the equity of 
their claim? The demand for any portion of this 
church property, would be an unrighteousness the 
very pressing of which would strongly argue the 
entire absence of all moral principle. 


But on the supposition that the claim should be 
urged, it must be urged by those who can prove 
that they were an integral portion of the Church 
holding these funds. This proof, however, will 
ever be incomplete, until the Church, the only 
competent authority, shall admit as fact what it 
now most solemnly denies. The Presbyterian 
Church has no desire, we venture to affirm, to 
take any unfair advantage of its present strong 
position. Upon an application, properly made, 
it would no doubt consent to an amicable suit, 
and if one third or one half of its present pro- 
perty should be legally adjudged to the separated 
Synods, it would submit without a murmur. The 


settlement of this case, however, could not possibly 
in any way interfere with that purely ecclesiastical | 
act by which these Synods were declared to be no 

part of the Presbyterian Church. In whatever 
light the question is examined, we come to the 
same conclusion, that the General Assembly has 


no reason to dread the interference of the civil law. 


Montuiy Concert.—The suggestions on this 
subject, on our first page, are from an esteemed 
missionary brother, who in his sojourn with the 
heathen has doubtless often reverted with pleasure 
to the institution of the monthly concert for prayer, 
the efficiency of which he is so anxious to promote. 


The proposal he makes should not be hastily re- 
jected. 


It ‘is founded on the well known, but la- 
mentable fact, that the monthly concert is in some 
places attended with diminished interest, and in 
many others, altogether neglected. ‘I'his latter is 
particularly true of country churches, and the usual 
reason assigned, is the difficulty of assembling a 
congregation on a week day, where people live re- 
motely from the place of worship, and are occupied 
in agricultural pursuits. Whether these difficul- 
ties would be regarded as insuperable if there ex- 
isted a strong desire to engage in the duty of prayer, 
is not the subject of our present inquiry ; but can 
they be obviated by a change of arrangement? 
Our correspondent thinks they might be, and we 
are inclined to the same opinion. The concert of 
prayer as it relates to time, is not very important; 
the great end contemplated, is the awakening of a 
spirit of prayer in the Church at large for the ex- 
tension of the Gospel; and this object would be 
accomplished if the churches should pray in faith 
on the Sabbath, or Monday, or any other day of 
the week, and the concert would be the same al- 
though different seasons should be set apart by dif- 
ferent churches for this object. In country churches 
the afternoon of one Sabbath in the month might 
be set apart for this service, and this would tend not 
only to awaken the interest of the people in the cause 
of missions, but would be a sacred method of spend- 
ing the Lord’s day. We have no doubt that our 
brethren in the country could make such an arrange- 
ment, and we sincerely hope that the attempt will 
be made. There is no reason whatever that they 


and his drink the waters of bitterness. 


should not observe the monthly eoncert because 


The Constitu- 


they cannot conveniently do it on the first Monday 
of the month. If any of our brethren will make 
the experiment, we shall be happy to hear of their’ 
success, 


Tue Orner Convention.—T he New-school Con- 
vention held at Ann Harbour, Michigan, has met 
and terminated. It was a humble imitation of the 
one held at Auburn, and its proceedings were the 
mere echo of those of the other. The disclosures 
made at these two meetings would be important if 
fully reported, ——a specimen we have in Mr. 
Wood?’s letters. 

Missionary Acents.—We agree with a corres- 
pondent in regarding it as an indelicate intrusion 
on the part of A. B. C. F. M. in establishing per- 
manent agents in those parts of the Presbyterian 
Charch, which are pledged for the support of their 
own Foreign Missionary Society. 

Josepn Wotrr.—This extraordinary man has at- 
tracted great crowds of hearers in Philadelphia, 
and at the period of his departure, the interest was 
rather increasing, than diminishing. The intre- 
pidity of Mr. Wolff as a missionary of the cross ; 
his zeal and faithfulness; his extended travels ; his 
perils by land and sea ; and withal the fact of his con- 
version from Judaism, unite in awakening general 
curiosity to see and hear him. His lectures, which 
are partly narrative, and partly didactic, are calcu- 
lated to edify and amuse. He relates incidents oc- 
curring in his travels, and gives his opinions, par- 
ticularly on subjects relating to the Jews, with 
considerable ease and vivacity, although his Eng- 
lish is spoken with a strong foreign accent. Mr. | 
Wolff proposes to reside some time in the United 
States, and to take the opportunity of visiting the 
Aborigines, with a view to test the theory, that 
they have descended from the Ten Tribes of Israel. 
No one can hear this remarkable man, without be- 
ing impressed with his sincerity, and unfeigned 
faith in the Gospel. 


Journat or Commerce.—No secular print has 
been more offensive in its remarks against the acts 
of the last Assembly, than the Journal of Com- 
merce, published in the city of New York. Itis 
the newspaper to which the New-school generally 
resort, as it is known that its editors are always 
ready to use their influence against orthodoxy. 
Now that our readers may know the character of 
this paper, we publish the following from the New 
York Commercial Advertiser: 

“ Messrs. Editors:—I perceive by the Journal 
of Commerce of this morning, that the editors of 
that paper publish an afternoon edition on Sundays. 
This is very different from the course marked out 
by them when they commenced that paper. I must 
confess that I was surprised at looking at their 
paper, and finding their Washington correspon- 
dent’s letter, written on Saturday, and published 
by them at ten o’clock yesterday, which, as a mat- 
ter of course, must have been issued about the time 
when those persons should have been at church.— 
Nothing, now, from that quarter, will surprise me. 

Yours, &c. A Cuurcu Memser.” 


A Cotitoquy.—A member of one of the disowned 
Synods whom we shall call Albert, meeting an or- 
thodox minister of the Presbyterian Church whom 
we Shall call Robert, thus adresses him: 

Albert. Well sir, I understand that you were 
one of the majority of the last Assembly, who * in 


and inquisitorially, and unrighteously excinded 
our Synod.”” Am I correct? 

Robert. I was a member of the last Assembly 
and I voted to ‘disown’? your Synod, but I am 
not sensible that I was influenced by the feelings 
which you ascribe to the majority. 

Albert. The nature of your acts shows the 
‘** wickedness” of your intentions and feelings and 
has ‘poured universal conviction of deep injus- 
tice over the public mind.”’ 

Robert. I beg leave to differ with you as to this 
universal conviction, as I happen to know that 
many of the most estimable and pious, who consti- 
tute a part of the * public mind,” highly and con- 
scientiously approve of the acts which you repre- 
sent as so atrocious. As I have not time at pre- 
sent to enter upon a full defence of these measures, 
permit me to ask, wherein you have been injured ? 

Albert. I feel injured inasmuch as I have been 
‘cut off’ although I regard myself as sound and 
orthodox a Presbyterian as any who have disown- 
ed me. 

Robert. Have you any objection that I should | 
propose a few questions ? 

Albert. Certainly not. 

Robert. Were you educated a Presbyterian ? 

Albert. No. I was born in Connecticut and was 
educated a Congregationalist, but I joined a Pres- 
bytery when I removed into the state of New 
York about four years since. 

Robert. Did you unite with the Presbyterian 
Church from a decided preference, after examining 
the respective claims of the two churches. 

Albert. I never thought of any difference between 
Congregationalism and Presbyterianism, and I 
adopted: the latter because most of my friends | 
from Connecticut who had removed to New York, 
had joined the Presbyterians. 

Robert. Do you now sincerely prefer the 
byterian form of government? 

Albert. I think it well enough in some things, 
but I think Congregationalism better in other 
points. 

Robert. Did you adopt the standards of the 
Presbyterian Church, and if so, did you do it fully 
and with all your heart ? 

Albert. I answered the questions in the affirma- 
tive, but I was told, that all that was expected of | 
me was to take the general system, and it was 
enough if I held to the substance of it. 

Robert. Did you ever read the Confession of 
Faith carefully? 

Albert. I have read the most part of it. 

Robert. Did you find there any doctrine which 
you could not receive? 

Albert. To tell you the truth, there are certainly 
some parts of it which I do notlike. Definite 
atonement, original sin, or sinning in Adam and 


Pres- 


sions about the inability of sinners and certain other 
little matters, I did not like to see there. 

Robert. Do you ever contribute to the Boards of 
the Charch ? 

Albert. No; you will never catch me giving 
money to such institutions, when I can have a 
choice of the voluntary societies. 

Robert. Do you ever recommend the Theologi- 
cal Seminaries of the Church? 

Albert. No, I recommend Andover, New Ha- 
ven, Lane, and Oberlin. 

Robert. What religious paper do you take? 

Albert. The New York Evangelist and the 


in the country. 
Robert. Excuse me sir, I am in haste, and I do 
not desire any stronger proofs of your being a 


sound orthodox Presbyterian. 


the spirit of ecclesiastical domination, tyranically | 


Emancipator, and I esteem them the best papers| acts destroyed itself it would have possessed no 


Eociestasticat.—On the 7th inst. Mr. Thomas 
Budd Bradford, formerly a licentiate of the Second 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, was ordained by the 
Presbytery of St. Joseph, in the Church at White 
Pigeon, Michigan, asan Evangelist. The Rev. Luke 
Lyons, of Allegan, preached the sermon from Rev. 
xvi. 14. Rev. W. Jones, Moderator, presided, and 
proposed the constitutional, questions; and Rev. 
Alexander B. Brown delivered the charge. Jt was 
the design of the Presbytery to have ordained him 
as Pastor over the Church at Constantine, Michi- 
gan, but the state of sickness among the people of 
that church prevented their meeting for the pur- 
pose, and his installation was postponed for the pre- 


sent. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE LATE CONVENTION AT AUBURN.—No. 2. 

The speech of Col. Jessup and several others on 
the resolution to send up delegates to the General 
Assembly I did not hear, not having yet arrived at 
the place of meeting. The speeches on Friday 
contained a reference to those which had been de- 
livered the previous evening, and an attempt was 
made to answer such of them as opposed the reso- 
lution ; particularly that of the Rev. Dr. Penny, 
who as I learned by the answers, as well as by 
what he said afterwards, was unwilling to have 
commissioners sent up to prolong the war which 
had been carried on for several years past. They 
had better waive their rights than to contend for 
them. He wished for peace. 

The first speech which I heard was from the 
Rev. Dr. McAuley, who argued in favour of send- 
ing up commissioners. 1. On the ground that 
they were Presbyterians. If there is no doubt, 
said he, whether we are Presbyterians, then there 
can be no doubt that we ought to send commis- 
sioners. A doubt whether we ought to send com- 
missioners seems to imply a doubt whether we are 
Presbyterians. 2. We ought to contend for our 
rights, and not stay at home for the sake of peace. 
On this point he referred to what had been said 
the evening before, and endeavoured to show at 
considerable length the impropriety of such a 
course. Among other illustrations he adduced the 
case of those Israelites who had settled on the 
east side of Jordan. Did they for the sake of 
peace propose to stay at home and not go over to 
assist their brethren in taking the promised land ? 
No they left their wives and children and went 
over and fought with their brethren until they had 
cubdued their enemy. Much had been said, he 
observed, about the olive branch—it was a beauti- 
ful figure, and in its place very appropriate—but it 
had no application to the question of sending dele- 
gates. He would indeed have them go with the 
olive branch in their hands—for very little olive 

rows at this time in Philadelphia, and therefore 
if we expect any to be found there they must carry 
it—but our rights must not be given up; we must 
send commissioners to claim their seats in the 
General Assembly. 3. They ought to send dele- 
gates, he said, because it will have an important 
bearing on the cause of benevolence. The salva- 
tion of a perishing world is involved in it. He 
then enlarged with much fervour on his favourite 
topic of National Societies in opposition to small 
sectarian organizations. He named the Presbyte- 
rian Tract Society, the Revival Tract Society, and 
the Doctrinal Tract Society at Boston; concerning 
which he said, “ the only hope that they will do 
any good is that they will die.” He noticed also 
the Boards of the General Assembly, and contrasted 
them in a few words with the more enlarged, libe- 
ral, and efficient action of Voluntary Associations, 
bestowing on the latter a high eulogy. But two 
of these societies, said he, the last General Assem- 
bly has expelled from the bounds of the Presbyte- 
rian Church—another is warned to be more cau- 
tious in future—and I believe if the present ma- 
jority retain the power, every one of these socie- 
ties, except the Bible Society, will be voted out of 
the Church within three years. Then, said he, 
they will have their own little societies. “ You 
may as well light a taper instead of the sun, and 
another instead of the moon—they will be tapers 
still.” 4. He urged sending delegates on the 
ground that if the churches here refuse to send 
commissioners, their brethren in other portions of 
the Church who sympathize with them, and have 
taken their part, who have as it were jeoparded 
their lives in high places in their behalf, will-be 
discouraged. 

The Rev. Mr. Aikin, from Cleveland, Ohio, ar- 
gued their duty to send up delegates, because the 
acts of the last General Assembly have put in 
jeopardy our religious and even our civil liberty. 
If the government of this country should ever at- 
tempt to retrench the liberties of the people and in- 
troduce a despotism, they would appeal to the 
acts of the ast Assembly as a precedent. He was 
in favour, therefore, of having commissioners go up 
from _— Presbyteries, and contest every inch of 

round. 

The Rev. Mr. Squire, of Geneva Presbytery, 
said the cause of truth is involved in sending up 
delegates to the General Assembly. ‘Their course 
in this particular would decide the point whether 
the triangle, the limited atonement scheme shall 
obtain universal prevalence or not in the Presbyte- 
rian Church. 3 

The Rev. Calvin Waterbury, from Otsego Pres- 
bytery, (a part of whose speech we quoted in our 
last) said that the question of doctrine has got to 
be met somewhere and at sometime, whether we 
send delegates or not. There are many in New 
England who sympathize with the Old-school par- 
ty in the General Assembly, and if the question is 
not met on the floor of the General Assembly, it 
must be met somewhere else, perhaps in Auburn 
or some other place. He was in favour therefore, 
of sending up delegates. 7 

The Rev. Doctor Beecher, who followed him, 
and a part of whose speech I also quoted in my 
last, said we ought to send delegates to the Gene- 
ral Assembly, 1. Tio keep the Presbyterian Church 
from being divided. 2. To preserve the terms of 
communion—the terms of subscription to the Con- 
fession of Faith. An attempt he said has been 
made of late to introduce a different manner of 
subscribing the Confession of Faith from what was 
formerly allowed ; and such as deviate in the least 
from those views of doctrine which are entertained 
by some in the Church, are thrown under suspicion 
of being heretics, however sound they may be in 
the faith: and of having been insincere in their 
assent to the Confession. This suspicion must be 
wiped away by restoring the manner of subscrip- 
tion to what it was in former years. 3. He advo- 
cated sending delegates to protect the rights of 
character, of property, and of free Christian action. 
The Rev. Mr. Platt, of Cortland Presbytery, 
proposed that they should resolve to send up dele- 
gates, but with express instructions that they 
merely assert their rights in a peaceable way, and 
if they are not received, form a Convention as a 
bond of union and correspondence, and then come 
home, and wait another year, but not organize a 
new General Assembly. We have the General 
Assembly, said he, fully in our power: there 
never can be another General Assembly till our 
delegates are received. Mr. P’s proposition was 
not then attended to; but after the resolution un- 
der discussion was adopted, the Rev. Mr. Bogue, 
of Oneida Presbytery, brought up again the sub- 


being accountable for his sin, and some expres-| ject of giving instructions: and though it was 


finally dropped, a long debate ensued, the general 
outlines of which I will now give. Mr. Bogue 
was opposed to sending delegates with discretionary 
power—he wished to give them definite instruc- 
tions. He then read a paper which he proposed 
for the adoption of the House. 

The Rev. Dr. Peters said he did not like the 
paper introduced by Mr. Bogue, because it assumed 
a wrong position, viz. that the General Assembly 
destroyed itself by its unconstitutional acts. This 
was not the case ; for if it did then it could never 
have righted itself. Suppose the General Assem- 
bly had two days after the passage of those resolu- 
tions reconsidered and rescinded its former votes— 
every thing would have been lawfully restored to 
its former position. But if the Assembly by its 


power to reconsider and rescind its own acts. It 
was @ lawful General Assembly as much after 
those acts as before, and if so, the act calling 
another Assembly was constitutional. 

The Rev. Dr. Cox arose and corroborated the 


sentiments of Dr. Peters, and said that the ened 
which some of the Presbyteries had taken, that the 


sake of the connexion we introduce it here, if the 
General Assembly cannot dissolve itself by any 
unconstitutional acts, how will it cease to be the 
General Assembly provided next Spring it should 
refuse seats to the commissioners from the ex- 
scinded Synods? He replied, that after the As- 
sembly is regularly organized an unconstitutional 
act does not destroy the body ; but before it is con- 
stituted, a refusal to receive members entitled to 
seats would dissolve the Assembly. As to giving 
instructions he said he would prefer to let the 
commissioners have discretionary power. Possibly 
the Old-school party would persist in division, and 
if this should be the case, and they should propose 
to divide in a constitutional way, the commission- 
ers ought to have power to act in the case. We 
are for union, but this requires the agreement of 
two parties—we cannot force union upon them; 
and if they are in the minority, and disposed to se- 
cede, we do not wish to have them go out under 
disabilities. He said farther that he did not ap- 
prove of the kind of instructions proposed to be 
given. They appear to proceed on the principle 
that there tsa probability the commissioners will 
not be received ; whereas he thought they ought 
to calculate upon success, and not upon defeat. 
He then alluded to the letters which had been 
read in the Convention, and to other information 
which he had -received from various quarters, 
showing the sympathy which is felt for them, and 
the reaction that is taking place in their favour. 
Various desultory remarks were then made by dif- 
ferent individuals ; and among others that if no in- 
structions are given the commissioners, they could 
have no power toagree toa division—the constitution 
gives no such power to commissioners—they must 
be instructed—this was the difficulty felt last year. 
To this Dr. Peters replied they could not have this 
power if they were instructed—the Presbyteries 
have not the power to give such instructions. The 
General Assembly could send down an overture to 
the Presbyteries to have the constitution so altered 
as to say there shall be two General Assemblies in- 
stead of one, and if the Presbyteries should agree 
to it, there would then be a constitutional division. 

Col. Jessup said he had been in favour of in- 
structions, but he had changed his mind. He had 
heard it suggested, and he thought it was probably 
true that the fact that the commissioners last year 
had not the power to agree toa division, prevented 
the ruin of the Presbyterian Church. 

The Rev. Dr. Penny said he was for peace—he 

did not wish to stand on our extreme constitutional 
rights—better act in Synods and Presbyteries 
without a General Assembly, than to send up com- 
missioners to contend for their rights, and act over 
the scenes of the last five years. He was in fa- 
vour of giving instructions—not to have our com- 
missioners go to the General Assembly té obtain 
any object by stratagem. He had heard no plan 
since he had been here, publicly or privately, but 
what had the appearance of stratagem. He ha 
heard of but two plans, unless the majority of the 
last Assembly should so far relent as to receive 
them of their own accord, of which he saw but 
little prospect. One was that we appear there at 
the hour appointed, and pass a vote immediately 
to appoint a new committee on commissions who 
shall be favourable to the reception of our dele- 
gates. But he knew of no constitutional rules by 
which this could be done. [The other plan pro- 
posed the Doctor did not mention.] He must say 
there had been hitherto a disposition to conceal— 
that errors and irregularities in this section of the 
Church have been greater than we have been 
willing to acknowlcdge. 
_ It was now proposed to refer this subject toa 
committee of correspondence which the Conven- 
tion intended to appoint, and leave it for them to 
act as circumstances may render expedient. This 
gave rise to a farther debate in which Dr. Penny 
and several others participated. He said he did 
not wish the door open for any method of vindica- 
ting our rights which a committee appointed by 
the Convention might think proper to adopt, 
whether of peace or war, he wished to have it 
distinctly defined how far they shall be at liberty 
to go. Can brethren tell how we are to send up 
our delegates to the next General Assembly 
without acting over the scenes of the last year? 
What course was pursued by the Nonconformists? 
Did they contend? But our characters, it is said, 
are involved. We have more honour now than 
we shall have after we have achieved a victory on 
the floor of the General Assembly by contending 
for our rights. We have it in our power to send 
forth to the world statistics; which he would pro- 
pose to have collected and published, and just as 
much as these will do for us, said he, I wish to have 
done and no more. I do not enter into the feelings 
of those who wish to go to the next Assembly, and 
by management procure a majority and either 
eject our brethren or make the house so hot for 
them as to drive them out. There are some ultra 
men on both sides that I would like to have out of 
the Church; but I cannot consent to pursue a course 
which shall compel those who are in the majority, 
or any considerable portion of them to secede from 
the Church. Unless you close the door against 
litigation beyond protests and remonstrances, I 
speak advisedly when I say, there are many 
churches who will not wait till the meeting of the 
next Assembly but will form other connexions. 
He wished to have it understood that he wished 
the power of the committee prescribed, not from 
want of confidence in such a committee as this 
house might appoint, but to satisfy the churches 
that we do not mean to contend. Ata meeting of 
the Oneida Presbytery a lay delegate said, We 
are out and I do not wish to be in again—and he 
believed there were many others of the same mind 
unless they can be assured that we are to cease 
contending. 

Col. Jessup spoke at some length on the subject 
of conteution, on account of which some wished to 
secede from the Church. The course pursued by 
the Old-school party he said obliged us to contend. 
It was necessary to resist high-handed aggression, 
and to defend our brethren in Western New York 
from false reports in regard to the heresies which 
were said to exist here. | : 

The Rev. Dr. Beecher said it is our duty to 
maintain our rights. We have rights; and we 
have no right to waive them. For example, my 
tight of character, which God has given me for 
the purpose of being useful, I have no right to 
waive. He also spoke of the right of property, a 
notice of which 1 gave in my last. 

The Rev. Mr. Johnson of New York, said he 
considered it a question of rights—not the right of 
property, but whether the terms of subscription to 
our Confession of Faith shall remain as they are, 
or whether they shall be changed—whether we 
shall enjoy Christian liberty or whether it shall be 
infringed upon. 

Mr. Johnson, a lay delegate from Oneida Pres- 
bytery, said he rejoiced that they had such a bro- 
ther as that from Montrose to defend them in the 
General Assembly. He was tired of controversy 
—we have more important work to engage in— 
but since it is necessary, and we are assured that 
while our brethren are contending for our rights, 
we shall be permitted to labour for the salvation of 
souls, without being disturbed, he had voted for 
sending up delegates, and he was now willing to 
have the matter left with the committee. He had 
come out of a revival to attend this Convention— 
and if our churches were to be distracted with the 
controversy so as to hinder revivals, he should not 
wish it continued—but this committee would act 
wisely ; he had confidence in them; and therefore 
felt satisfied. 

We wish now to inquire how far the measure 
of sending up delegates to the General Assembly 
as proposed by the Convention, and developed by 
the preceding debates, is calculated to preserve 
the gg and union of the Presbyterian 
Church? These two things let it be recollected, 
are the objects which as we showed in our last, 
the Convention professed to have in view. 

1. Four members at least of the Convention, 
as we see by their speeches, regard the contro- 
versy as involving questions of doctrine which are 
to be settled by their sending delegates to the 
General Assembly. But how are these delegates 
to settle those questions so as to preserve the in- 


their Old-school brethren to yield to them, our in- 
tegrity and union is to be preserved perhaps in 
General Assembly destroyed itself by its unconsti- | some such way as the following, viz. pass a resolu- 
tutional acts, is untenable, and must be abandoned. | tion that henceforth a man shall be deemed an 
Dr. Peters was asked afterwards, but for the | honest Presbyterian who subscribes the Confession 
of Faith so as to make his assent consistent with a 
belief in the theology of New Haven and Oberlin; 
and that all Presbyterians of the Old-school be re- 


ject of benevolent societies, that shall be a; 


quired on pain of excommunication, to exercise 


Jull confidence in them, as sound, orthodox ministers. 


2. One of the speakers dwelt at length on its 
connexion with the cause of benevolence; and this 
was alluded to by several others. It seems then 
these delegates are expected to preserve the in- 
tegrity and union of the Church by bringing about 
in the General Assembly some decision on the sub- 
pproved 
and adopted by the whole Church, i. e. judgin 
from one of the speeches in the Convention, an 
from the debates in the General Assembly for seve- 
ral years previous to the last, they are to pro- 
cure a vote declaring it to be inexpedient and 
unconstitutional for the General Assembly or the 
Church as such, to have any organizations at all 
for doing good ; and that giving up this “ little” 
“ sectarian” “ taper’’-like mode of action, all par- 
ties be compelled, not against their will, but cor- 
dially and harmoniously to unite in “the more en- 
larged, liberal, and efficient action of Voluntary 
Associations.” 

3. All possible means are to be used to have 
their delegates received (Congregational and all) 
into the next General Assembly; received fairly 
and honourably if practicable ; but if not, then by 
“ stratagem,” so that they in no case may fail of 

reserving the integrity and union of the Church. 

hough committee-men, and other laymen who 
are not committee-men, have in some cases “ waiv- ' 
ed their right” to a seat in the General Assembly, 
in order to avoid “difficulty ;” hereafter, for the 
sake of preserving the integrity and union of the 
Church, their claims are to be “ vindicated,” and 
of course admitted; and an undisputable and per- 
manent union is to be effected between the Con- 

regational and Presbyterian portions of the 

burch on the principles of the Constitution ; but 
allowing to the former the privilege of adopting 
the Constitution or not just as they please. 

4. Great importance was attached in the Con- 
vention to obtaining a New-school majority in the 
General Assembly. This was alluded to by one 
or two speakers in the preceding debates—but the 
idea was advanced at different times and by seve- 
ral different members. On the subject of raising 
funds to defray the expenses of Commissioners to 
the General Assembly, the Rev. Dr. Cox said he 
believed the majority of the Presbyterian Church 
to be with them, and he was willing to say and to 
have it known that he would do all he could to se- 
cure a majority in the General Assembly. Again, 
we are a majority of the Presbyterian Church said 
he, and should have been the majority in the last 
Assembly, if we had been fully represented. But 
some of the Presbyteries are so poor and are situ- 
ated so far from Philadelphia, that their Commis- 
sioners cannot attend unless their brethren, who 


d|jare more highly favoured, assist them in defray- 


ing their expenses. And again, he believed that 
because the Synod of Genesee were not repre- 
sented in the last Assembly, the other side had the 
majority—and if they did not raise funds to aid 
delegates in travelling, without any angel to take 
off our chariot wheels, we shall be left next spring 
in the predicament of Pharaoh at the Red Sea. 

But why is a New-school majority in the Gene- 
ral Assembly so important to the integrity and 
union of the Church? Is it that they will be 
able by the influence of numbers to silence those 
who have hitherto been clamorous, and pacify 
those who have been dissatisfied? Or do they ex- 
pect “ either to eject their Old-schoo] brethren, or 
make the house so hot as to drive them out?” 
That this last was spoken of in private by some of 
the members of the Convention we have too much 
reason to believe from the remonstrance of one of 
the speakers, a part of which we have just quoted ; 
besides other evidence which I obtained inciden- 
tally. One of the members of the Convention ob- 
served to a friend of mine, “I think we shall ob- 
tain the majority in the gext Assembly—and if we 
do, the Old-schoo obably secede.” Thus 
the integrity and union e Church will be firm- 
ly established. | 

We do not charge these things upon the Con- 
vention as a whole —there were many present, we 
doubt not, who would frown upon such manage- 
ment. But that some of them entertain such 
views we are obliged to believe; and others of a 
better spirit through the influence of party feel- 
ings, are induced to co-operate with them. The 
letter from a member of one of the disowned Sy- 
nods from which I made an extract at the close of 
SS communication, contains the following: 
‘Were it not for a few leading men of the New- 
school who do not wish to lose their influence, or 
be left in a smal] minority, there would be no 
serious difficulty, I imagine: as those who are not 
with us would go out from us. A delegate to Au- 
burn from the Western Reserve told me, that 
they would remain as they are, and let the Gene- 
ral Assembly and the funds go, were it not for — 
sustaining the interests of the party.” 

In my next I will give some notices of the de- 
bates on the most important reports adopted by the 
Convention. Yours, &c. James Woop. 


THE LATE CONVENTION AT AUBURN—No. 3. 


At an early stage of the Convention committees 
were appointed to bring in reports on statistics, 
on the constitutionality of the Plan of Union, on 
the subject of rights and doctrinal opinions, and to 
draft a letter to the churches. All these reports I 
presume are now before the public.* Several of the 
remarks which were made in connexion with the 
report on statistics I gave in my first communica- 
tion. I refer to the statements made by Messrs. 
‘Hotchkin and Hanford. I call it a report on sta- 
tistics, meaning by it however on the organizatior 
and character of the churches in the disowned Sy- 
nods. I am not certain what name was given to it. 

The Rev. Dr. Penny thought the report too 
general—that every particular ought to be given 
which ig necessary to show the exact state of the 
churches—that no committee could obtain the ma- 
terials for such a report as ought to be made with- 
out having more time—and he proposed that a 
circular be sent to the Stated Clerks of all the 
Presbyteries in the disowned Synods, asking them 
to answer certain questions which he had commit- 
ted to writing, and other similar ones, and transmit 
their answers to the committee of correspondence, 
and let that committee arrange and publish them. 
But his motion did not prevail. 

The Rev. Dr. Peters could not see the necessity 

of publishing particular statistical reports—he 
thought a general statement sufficient. [He gave 
one or two reasons, but my notes are not full 

enough to enable me to report them. ] 

The Rev Mr. Parsons, of Cayuga Presbytery, 

made a statement very similar to what I reported 

in my first, from Mr. Hotchkin. He said the union 

of the three Synods in Western New York was 
not based on the Plan of 1801, but of 1808—that 

there are no standing committees except in a few 
instances, but the churches do their business by the 
whole of the male communicants. 

Various other remarks were made by different 

members, principally with a view to correct some 


of the statements, and the report after having 


been re-committed and amended was adopted by 

the Convention. 

The report on the constitutionality of the Plan ot 

Union called forth several remarks. The Rev. 

Mr. Ford, from Newark Presbytery, proposed to. 

amend it in one place by inserting that no Presby- 

tery was formed without the constitutional number 
of ministers and ruling elders. The Rey. Dr. 
Richards said this amendment could not be admit- 

ted, because it is not true. Then said Mr. Ford, 


the case is materially different from what I sup 
sed—my opinion is changed. Dr. Richards said 
he was possibly under a mistake, in saying there 


were some Presbyteries where there were no ru- 


ling elders—he referred to the forming of the 
Presbytery of Oneida, the members of which were 
named, and they were ministers only—no elders 
are named. 
be a Presbytery without an elder? He thought 
there could be—if not, then it might happen that 


e then asked whether there could 


* We have seen none of these documents. Per- 


tegrity and union of the Church? As those breth- 
ren did not propose to yield any thing, but compel 


haps the Commiitees have 
of their ee 


good reasons {or the delay 
Pres. 
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counts from Palermo to Aug. Ist represent the cholers , 


— 


alterations (as I believe)| Assembly) without appearing ‘to feel very sensibly | few as 1 possibly can; and as my object is to elicit | Part of th ii hich f fi ill probably be 
4 the unpleasantness of their sstontion. they had | truth, I shall be gratified to ia the columns of paved in state. No lives lost. 


Presbytery: Would ‘be dissolved, provided the| with some other slight 
churches should al? become. tional and was unanimously as having nearly ceased there. Only 20 to 30 deaths 


Dr, Cox thought Dr. hards to be right—and The preceding contain all the notices of the/ said five years ago, either we must separate from | the Observer a calm and temperate discussion of} The Washi d :—" The | per day. A ictims is M. Sci 
read from’ the Form of Government what is said of | Convention which we shall communicate, except | those men, or compel them to separate from us,| the matters in debate by any yom correspon- | Council with the "Shon adiouened tae nn ofan most Fro pulang 4 aa ei — of the 


| such as may be introduced incidentally in connex- | they would not have been brought into their pre-| dents who may dissent from the views presented} a very interesting session, in which many of the| Ima thunder storm at Troyes, France, Augtist 10th, 


had not a title. Now it is important to distinguish 


th 
there 


Chester, from Cincinnati, was of the same 


Dr. Penny was of a different opinion. He said 
that in the Seote 


ciple of having lay representation—one of the ends 
of, the Reformation was to throw off clerical domi- 
nation—every Presbytery has relation to churches, 
and where there are no churches a Presbytery 
cannot exist. 

This point being dropped, the Rev. Dr. Halsey 
wished a paragraph inserted which should state 
more explicitly the capacity in which the General 
Assembly acted when they formed the Plan of 
Union, and also when they voted for its abrogation, 
and the excision of these Synods. On the first he 
said the General Assembly in 1801 was a Mission- 
ary Society, and it was by virtue of its character 
as a Missionary Society that this arrangement was 
made—it was made by wy of direction to their 
missionaries—and in in 1806 it was expressly prin- 
ted as instructions to their missionaries. This 
the Assembly was competent todo, considered asa 
Missionary Rnciots: without sending it down to 
thé Presbyteries. On the second he said the As- 
sembly has a legislative and a judicial power ;—as 
a legislature they abrogated the plan, and then in 
their judicial character they proceeded to try the 
. title of’ these Synods; and they decided that they 


so that it may be seen that this act was a judicial 
not a legislative act, since the General Assembly 
has taken shelter under its legislative character. 
In this report, and also in that on the subject of 
rights, and in the letter to the Churches, several 
changes were proposed in the phraseology—par- 
ticularly that every thing harsh and disrespectful 
towards the General Assembly should be erased. 
Dr. Cox wished to be respectful, but thought we 
ought to call things by their right names. He did 
not wish to have their language so tame as to con- 
vey the impression that they are too imbecile to 


“quoruni; to. show that if there were no ruling 

| present there might be a quorum—and Bloke with some closing remarks which we are 
might a quorum without elders there. | 

might be a Presbytery, for a quorum makes a Pres- 


about to make. 

1. The principal actors in the Convention do 
not belong to any of the disowned Synods. The 
officers with one exception belonged to those Sy- 
nods—but those who took a prominent and leading 
part in the proceedings were from abroad. Why 
did those brethren feel so much sympathy for the 
disowned Synods, and manifest so strong an anxiety 
to have them pursue a particular course? The 
entire delegation, (a large one too) from one of the 
Presbyteries, were opposed at first, as 1 was in- 
formed, to sending up delegates to the next As- 
sembly—but they yielded to the repeated and ur- 
gent appeals of those distant brethren. Does the 
sympathy of those brethren arise from a belief that 
e constitution has been violated and trampled 
upon? and thus the security which arises from 
constitutional protection is done away? leaving 
them hereafter to the mercy of an “irresponsible” 
majority; who may ere long exscind them without 
Citation or trial, as they have done the members of 
those Synods? Something like what is contained 
in the latter part of this question was intimated by 
several of the speakers—but we cannot believe 
they seriously entertain any such apprehensions. 
The former was dwelt upon at large, and engrafted 
into several] of their reports. But that the Assem- 
bly professed to act in accordance with the consti- 
tutton none of them will deny—and some of them 
will doubtless admit that the abrogation of the Plan 
of Union which‘formed the basis of the subsequent 
votes, was agreeable to the constitution, because 
they did admit it on the floor of the Assembly. 
The constitution then was trampled upon, (if 
trampled upon at all) not by the act abrogating the 
Plan of Union, but in the manner in which this 
act was made to apply to the four Synods. But 
}suppose it should finally appear that when “in 
their judicial character they proceeded, as Doctor 
Halsey said, to try the title of these Synods, and 
decided that they had not a title,” they decided 
either wholly or in part contrary to what their pre- 
vious act of legislation would justify; would this 
show that they had trampled on the constitution? 
Certainly not—but only that in interpreting the 
constitution, and declaring what was the effect of 
an act which they had passed under it, they had 
committed an error in judgment. An erroneous 
decision based on a wrong view of law, is a totally 
different thing from acting professedly contrary to 


sent circumstances; and many of the evils which 
have afflicted our Church would have been pre- 
vented. But the cannot be recalled—and due 
allowance must made for the course which 
many of them are di d to pursue at present. 
When they shall have farther time to investigate 
the acts of the Assembly, and shall perceive more 
fully the dilemma into which they are brought, 
we cannot help believing they will come to the 
conclusion that the Assembly is to b@ justified ex 
necessitate ret, if on no other principle; and that 
they after the example of some of their brethren in 
similar circumstances, will embrace the opportu- 
nity which Providence has now afforded of re- 
uniting with the Assembly on such a basis, that 


government shali never again be sacrificed for the 
sake of union; nor her union be destroyed by the 
introduction of a loose morality in the manner of 
subscribing her standards. —- Yours, &c. 
| James Woop. 

To the Editor of the Presbyterian, | 

My Dear Sir—Will you do me the favour to 
insert in the Presbyterian the inclosed letter ad- 
dressed to the Editor of the New York Observer, 
and designed originally for insertion in that paper? 
But the Editor having come to the conclusion that 


the “Observer” all discussion on the proceedings 
of the late Assembly by “ individual correspon- 
dents,” I am under the necessity of seeking some 
other channel of presenting my views to the Chris- 
tian public. | 

] do not wish to be understood as complaining of 
the course pursued by the Editor of the Observer, 
although I regret his decision: inasmuch as I do 
candidly believe that a calm discussion of the mat- 
ters now in debate in the Presbyterian Church 
would tend to good and not to evil. 

My principal reasons for wishing my communi- 
cations to appear in the New York Observer were, 
1. that this paper had a very extensive circulation 


among the members of both parties in our Church, 
and 2. that to this paper a large portion of those 


more immediately interested in the decisions 


of the late Assembly would be indebted for most of 


their information in regard to these decisions. 
I am assured by the acting Editor of the Obser- 
ver, that a similar offer from the other side would 


the integrity of the Church in maintaining her} 


it was expedient to exclude from the columns of | 


| by myself. ery respectfully 


ou 


| THE ANGEL’S BIDDING. 


Brother, come up—oh leave the earth 
And all its sordid cares awhile, 
And reassert thy heavenly birth, 


O hither come! 


O hither come! 


Brother come up!—the flow 
{n earth’s fair garden, fad 


Where all creation’s glories smile— 


Brother come up—our skies are fair, 
No clouds come o’er the face of day, 

No storms deform the balmy 
That loves around our hills to play— 


air 


ers that bloom 
e and die, 


But here they waft their soft perfume 


Thro’ heaven’s sweet vales eternally. 


O hither come! 


Brother, come up—let earth 
The heart that loves a ch 


O hither come! 


leave this country for London, wh 
been an efficient officer. 


successor of Mr. Jaudon. 


set on fire on Friday evening, and 


hended. 
Captain Crosly, of the steamboat 


the passengers, drew a Bowie 


the Captain presented a pistol to 
snapped. Instantly the enraged 


when the Journal of Saturday went to press. 
thing was so dry that damage and danger were appre- 


still lure 
anging scene— 


Be thine the realms that still endure, 
In beauty perfect and serene. 


C. W. T. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Samuel Jaudon, Esq. the principal Cashier of the 
United States Bank, will, in the course of a week, 


ere he will act as 


the agent of the institution in which he has so long 
Mr. Cowperthwaite, one of 
the assistant Cashiers, was on Friday elected as the 


The pine barrens, a few miles out of Albany, were 


were still burning 
Every 


Galena, while at a 


wood yard near Natchez, —— quarrel with one of 

nife and made a pass 
at the throat of the passenger, which failed to do him 
any harm. The Captain then ordered him to leave 
his boat. The man went on board to get his baggage, 
and the Captain immediately sought the cabin for a 
pistol. As the passenger was about leaving the boat, 


his breast, which 
individual seized 


| of representatives. 


chiefs and braves spoke, and will meet again on Mon- 
day next, at ten o’clock, at Dr. Laurie’s church. We 
understand the proposition of the Government to them 
is, to purchase all their lands east of the Mississippi, 
and to allow,them therefor one million of dollars.” 


Sudden Death.—On the 9th inst two young men 
were gunning in Pequannock, Morris county, near 
Col. Muir’s mine, when the gun of one of them was 
accidentally discharged while in the act of priming, 
and the contents entered the forehead of Jacob You- 
mans, aged about twenty years, who died in a few 
minutes thereafter.— Newark Daily Adv. 


Congress.—T he “ assembled wisdom of the nation” 

have done one thing which reflects honour upon them. 
They have abolished the sale of vinous, spirituous, and 
malt liquors within the grounds of the capitol, and 
have thereby prevented the recurrence of those mid- 
night scenes which, two years since, disgraced the hall 
They passed another resolution, 
also, making it incumbent upon members to sit wn- 
covered ; but we doubt whether the cry of “ hats off” 
will have any more effect there, than it usually has in 
the pit of the Bowery theatre. 
From Florida.—A slip from the office of the Sava- 
nah Republican of September 18th gives the following 
rumour from Florida :—* A passenger who arrived in 
the steamboat Santee on Saturday last, from Black 
Creek, states that whilst the Santee was lying at the 
mouth of the St. Johns, he went on board the steam- 
boat John Stoney, which had just arrived from Black 
Creek, and was informed that the steamboat Essay- 
ons had arrived at Black Creek from Picolata, with an 
Express, stating that an engagement had taken place 
at Mosquito, a few days since, between the forces 
under command of Gen. Hernandez, and a party of 
Indians under Philip and Euchee Bill. The engage- 
ment lasted about 20 minutes—in which 3 Indians were 
killed, and 30 taken prisoners ; among the latter were 
Philip and Euchee Bill. Lieutenant McNeil, of the 
Dragoons, was also killed.” 


Florida Campaign.—We understand that orders 
have been issued by the War Department to General 
ATKINSON, for the immediate enlistment of four com- 
panies of Spies to serve in the Florida war. 


From the St. Joseph Times, Sept. 6. 

Gen. Jesup left Suwannee for Tampa on the 27th 
ult. after making a tour for the inspection of the posts, 
Had a talk with the Indians, about 600 in number, at 
Camp King, on or about the 23d. Nothing satisfactory 
grew out of the talk. ‘The Indians seemed to be afraid 
of the Micasukies. ‘They were told, however, to come 
in and they would be protected by the whites, or to 
move south of Hillsborough. The general thinks there 
is little reliance to be placed in their professions. 


the lightning rod of the prison in that town “ w 
served to be red-hot, in which state it contineed oan 
twenty minutes. 

At Maka, August Ist, the Cholera was less virulent, 

SPAIN. 

It was reported at Paris that Don Carlos had efi. 
tered Madrid; but the report was untrue, although 
the Pretender had really advanéed to within a short 
distance of the capital. Espartero’s troops; about 
10,000 strong, entered Madrid on the 13th August, 
whereupon the Carlists retired in the direction of Se. 
govia. The approach of Don Carlos had caused some 
alarm, but not so much as might have been expected ; 
and it was quickly dispelled by the arrival of Espar. 
tero. The Carlists were pursued in their fetreat by 
the royalist vanguard, 5000 strong. On the apptoach 
of this body the Carlists evacuated Segovia in all 
haste, and betook themselves to the sierra, or desert, of 
Albarrasin, which ia a chain of rocky mountains, sepa- 
rating Lower Arragon ftom Castile, 

General Jaureguy (El Pastor) was manautting to’ 
cut off the Carlist communications between Segovia’ 
and Cantavieja. Gen. Oraa was at Valencia with 7 or 
8000 men. 

We might fill our paper with extracts ftom the Lon. 
don Journals, describing the marches and coanter- 
marches which seem to make up this protracted and 
pitiful contest, but we could not thereby add any in- 
formation to that already given. There surely never | 
was a war in which the effusion of blood bore so very 
small proportion to that of ink. 

From Sumatra.—Brig Lucilla, Captain Silver, arri- 
ved Friday night, left Mackie on the 20th of May.— 
Captain Silver received a letter from Captain Ham. | 
mond, of the ship Maria, of New York, at Mingin, 
stating that the first of May several attempts bad been 
made by the natives to cut off the Maria. In the last — 
attempt they succeeded in taking the captain and six 
of the crew, who were taken up a river, and put in 

fort, and while there treated with great violence. 
While they were in the fort, the natives collected in 
great numbers on the beach, with their war clubs and 
instruments, to make another attempt on the ship, 
when three of the head men interposed for its protec. 
tion, and that of the prisoners. Through their infla- 
ence the captain and seamen were liberated. Captain 
S. informs us that Pepper was scarce at Sumatra, the 
crops short 20 per cent. all along the coast, in conse. 
quence of the drought when the pepper was in blos- 
som. Very few of the vessels left on the coast will be 
able to obtain full cargoes.—_New York Courier. 


_ Constantinortz, July 26.—General Cass, on account, 
it is said, of the panic which the exaggerated reports 
of the plague’s ravages had spread on board the U. S. 
frigate Constitution, suddenly left this on the 22d inst. 


also have been refused, and for the same reasons; 
and it is but justice to add, that the letter of the 
Editor communicating his determination was in 
every respect kind and courteous, and manifesting 
a disposition to comply with my wishes, had this 
been consistent with the rules laid down for the 
conducting of the Observer. 

As several of my former communications to the 
Observer appeared under the signature of J. M. I 
shall retain this signature, although one of the cor- 
respondents of the Presbyterian is wont to use the 
same. | 


- understand their rights, and possessed of too little 
. irit to vindicate them. Dr. Penny wished every 
r ing harsh and disrespectful towards the General | the constitution ; even admitting that the Assem- 
| Assembly expunged—we ought not to assume said/ bly have made a wrong decision in regard to 
he, that we are innocent—that there are no Ir-/ these Synods—nor can we perceive that this de- 
regularities, no divisions amongst us—and that} cision (as some assert) could ever be urged as a 

they have acted the part of tyrants:—if this is the | precedent by any future Assembly for violating 

— of this body I have altogether mistaken my | the constitutiog. We think the sympathy of those 

place, and the objects of the Convention. = brethren must have arisen, in part at least, from 

Dr. Richards thought every thing that is disre-| some other cause. While listening to the debates 
spectful towards the Assembly should be excluded | in the Convention, I could not avoid the conclusion 
—that Dr. Carroll in his letter had particularly re-| that much of their anxiety arose from a desire to 
uested this, saying that it would produce a more | have the present irresponsible Old-school majority, 
vourable effect upon the Southern churches.* Dr. by a little healthful depletion, and consequent 
Beecher said, there is one class of men in the} diminution of their strength, placed under the re- 


law. We do not see therefore any foundation for 


the hue-and-cry that is raised about trampling on and sailed for Candia, where he expects to meet Me« 


hemet Ali. The plague has during the last three 
wecks been but slowly on the increase—Three re- 
spectable houses, Stoyano, Mayridis, and Co. Kabban 
and Co. Aanatasins Papa, Toakin and Co. have failed 
during the week. But merchants are as yet only at 
the beginning of their troubles. 


Captain Crosly by the throat and brought him to the 
ground, when he drew a dirk and stabbed him eight 
or nine times in the breast, each blow driving the wea- 
pon into his body up to the hilt. The Captain expired 
in a few minutes. The passenger was arrested, car- GREAT BRITAIN. 

ried to Natchas, Svat aus engusited. The Queen took possession of Windsor Castle on 
Great Mail Robbery.—The following was reccived | the 22d of August. ‘I'riumphal arches were erected 
by a slip from the Columbus (Ohio) Political Register | at Kensington, Hammersmith, and other suburban 
dated September 20th :—* ‘The Great Letter Mail from | towns through which the royal cavalcade passed, at 
Cincinnati and south of that city, for the Eastern! the expense of the inhabitants; and the houses of 
cities, was cut open last night between this city and | many were decorated with flags, royal standards, large 
Springfield, forty-two miles west of us, robbed of all crowns of flowers, and bouquets of evergreens. 

the letters it contained. Suspicion has not yet rested The Morning Herald of the 23d contains the gene- 
| upon any individual in particular. The mail bags are | ral list of members returned from England, Scotland, 
now put into the coach, instead of the boat, as some | and Ireland, the results of which are as follows : 

time since. The way-mail bag was not disturbed.} England and Wales, conservatives 259, reformers 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


MARRIED. 
At Flatbush, L. I. on Tuesday, 19th instant, by Rev. 
Mr. Strong, Rev. Jonn Batpwin, of Fla ands, 
L. IL, to Exizasetu E. daughter of Lawrence L. 


Very respectfully you 
y resp y yours, Van Kleeck, Esq. late of Washington city. 


Sept. 21st. 1837. 
VINDICATION OF THE GENEKAL ASSEMBLY, 


bh who have committed themselves—upon . 
we could not expect to produce any No. 1. The agents have gone back on the track, express | 241. Conservative majority 18. PRESBYTERIAN FOREIGN MISSIONARY SO- 
gion: but there is another class who are not com- 2. Thouch h : rk To the Editor of the New York Observer. | speed.” Scotland, conservatives 19, reformers 34. Whig CIETY —Casu REcEIven. 3 
mitted, and upon such we hope to make an impres- | - 7) ough there was entire unanimity in the] Dear Sir—It is my purpose, with your permis-}| A new schooner, built, it is said, in Baltimore, for | majority 15. Johnstown, N. Y. congregation, per Hugh 
sion. He would not wish to use language that is nai vote on most if not all of the resolutions sion, to present to the public, through the columns} the South American trade, has been purchased at| lreland, conservatives 31, reformers 74. Whig ma- Mair, per David Teese, + - - 929 50 
harsh; but st language, such as will startle adopted by the Convention, there exists among | of the Observer, some remarks on the proceedings | New York, for the South Sea exploring expedition, as | jority 43. et _.. ,, | Ladies of the church of Smithfield, Susque- 

a 8 fesli u ‘ ail fe eaene hiked it deste favohre- the members great diversity of theological senti- of the late Fiemewei Assembly of the Presbyterian a substitute for the Pilot. She has been called the Grand total, 653 members, ministerial majority 40. hanna Presbytery, - . ° “ 7 00 
an : eit = ne mt <a As it dust ment. One of them who has the reputation of be- Church. The object of the remarks will be to Active, is about 120 tons burthen, and placed under} The new gates in Hyde Park, called the Victoria Collection per W, F. Houston, ae * 87 15 
= - es, ~_ heen ag : ing no stickler for sound doctrine and good order, | yindicate the move piiaaat seuieedings of the the command of Lieut. W. G. Woolsey. gates, in honour of her majesty, were formally o _ Columbia Female For. Mis. Soc. in part, to 
When the report on had been read by us here all colours, Assembly, and to defend the decisions of that body.| Mr. Laban Arnold, of Norton, Mass. who was en- saree naaiber of : The life of the BM. Sees 
Dr. Halsey, chairman of the committee on that a ee” mn One Ponty In doing this I will engage wo avoid the use of every gaged in blowing rocks on Friday last, was so horri- Queen was the first to pass through, in an open lan- Eliza Ann McKissick, Treasurer, - 30 00 
— ’ , -, | they were generally agreed, viz. in believing that hich be ded b f bly mangled by a premature explosion, that he died ; 
subject, the Rev. Mr. Mack, of Rochester, said, |}. General Assembly has d wy a eee ag Sy OF YOU | thirty-six b he was blown upwards of twenty | ¢#¥ drawn by four horses. The papers inform us that 
in the report he did not like— a 'S | readers as impeaching the veracity or the motives ea he a pie Y | her majesty was looking remarkably well, and in high $153 65 


there’ was one thi 
it contained a pledge that we would endeavour to 
correct by every constitutional method the errors 

‘in it, [they were the same as were specified by the 
last General Assembly] and commence process 
against any one in our connexion whom we might 
know.to embrace them. He did not think that 
some of the errors there specified were fundamen- 
tal, and could not therefore solemnly pledge him- 
self to discipline those whom he might know to 
hold them. 

Mr. Ford asked for the reading of the protest of 
the minority of the last Assembly, which he thought 

_ they had better adopt as a substitute, as that con- 
tained not only a list of the errors they wished to 
condemn, but aJso a statement of the true doctrines 
—which was read accordingly. 

Mr. Lathrop was persuaded that the Convention 
could not agree either in the statement of doctrine 
in detail made in the report of the Committee, or 
in that of the protestants in the last Assembly. 
He would be willing tocondemn the errors re- 
ferred to in the circular letter of the Assembly— 
in that he thought they could probably agree—he 
thought it was not necessary they should specify 
doctrines at all—a declarationof our faith is not 
at this time called for. 

Mr. Aiken expressed his concurrence in Mr. 
L’s. views, and proposed that they should adopt 
ri first part of the report, without going into de- 
tail. 

Mr. O. Hastings, elder from Rochester, objected 

_ to the report because some of the errors there spe- 
cified he did not consider to be errors—for exam- 
ple, he did not believe that Adam’s sin was impu- 
ted to his posterity. He did not intend to vote for 
it unless he could adopt every sentiment it con- 
tained—and he was satisfied we never could agree 
on any creed as extensive as this—while we agree 
in substantials we cannot agree in minor points— 
here every man must be Saved to have his own 

creed. This is the fault of our Confession o 

Faith, it is too extensive for agreement. State a 

few general points involving that we are sinners 
and are saved by the grace of God through Jesus 

Christ and the agency of the Holy Ghost, and we 

can agree—but when you come to speak of the 

ue modo we cannot be expected to agree—we 

havea right to differ—if we agree in these points, 
woe to him who pronounces such men heretics— 
we must have the right of private judgment. 
There are two opposite doctrines in the Church— 
I can agree to receive as christians those who hold 
to either, and to sit under their ministry, though I 
differ from some of them. There are some who 
hold that we are born sinners before we arrive at 
moral agency ; and they carry out the system into 
antinomianism—others hold God to be a moral go- 
vernor who governs man in a manner analogous to 
what is done in other governments—they are both 
substantially true—both contain the gospel—yet 
they are opposite. 

Mr. Hastings was proceeding with his remarks, 
when there was a call for adjournment, to which 
he reluctantly yielded, under the pledge that he 
should have an opportunity of finishing his speech 
when the Convention met again. Accordingly the 
report was recommitted and the Convention ad- 
journed. At their next session when the chairman 
of the committee arose to present the report a se- 
cond time, Mr. H. asked leave of absence and 
wished to state his reasons. One of the members 
said there was no necessity of obtaining leave of 
absence—any one had liberty to go when he pleas- 
ed. Mr. H. replied he did not wish to go without 
leave, and again expressed a desire to assign his 
reasons. One member requested him to proceed 
and give his reasons, but another objected ; and the 
vote being put and leave of absence being granted, 
without hearing any reasons, Mr. H. took his seat 
in the back part of the house, and remained till 
the Convention adjourned. The remainder of his 
speech therefore 1 am not able to report, since it 
was not delivered. The report of the committee 
was read, having been amended by striking out the 
whole of “the statement of doctrine in detail,” 


* We cannot refrain from observing that Dr. Carroll’s 
letter though for the most part very unexceptionable 
in its language, violated in several instances the advice 
which it gave to the Convention. Nor did his South- 
ern brethren escape any more than the General As- 
sembly. If I his language, he called them 
“the rabid Old-school men of the south.” 

t “* The statement of doctrine in detail,” to which 
Mr. L. referred, was the same as that which was adop- 
ted in 1797 by the Presbyterian, Reformed Dutch, and 
Associate Reformed Churches, or a committee from 
these»Churches, as the basis of an agreement for uni- 


feeling was the only ligament which bound them 
together. Many, as I was told, voted together in 
the Convention, who have not voted together on 
many important questions for five years. On the 
one hand, there were those there whose doctrinal 
views are very loose. One of the members in- 
me that many in the Convontion would 
not have harmonized as they appeared to do with 
the sounder part of the body, but for the obvious 
reason that the object they had in view could not 
be accomplished without it—particularly that Doc- 
tor Richards, Penny, and Halsey, would hardly 
have been welcome there, in the feelings of some, 
had it not been for obtaining the influence of their 
names in those sections of the Church where they 
hope to produce a strong impression, and bring 
about a reaction in their favour. How large a 
number would accord with the views of the mem- 
ber from Rochester I do not know—but that one of 
them does will appear from the following conver- 
sation—and I have sufficient reason for believing 
there were several others. | 

On being introduced to the Rev. Mr. , a 
member of the Convention, and conversing with 
him a few minutes, I made a remark which drew 
from him the following reply : Weareso tramelled, 
and shackled, and under tyranny by Confessions of 
Faith, that if we advance any thing new we are 
suspected of heresy—we ought to be making im- 
provements in theology as much as in other mat- 
ters—while therefore he would have a Confession 
of Faith, it should not be a permanent and fixed 
one, but subject to being modified with every addi- 
tional light that should be thrown on the subject. 
Every minister, every church, and every Presby- 
tery, should write a new Confession of Faith as of- 
ten as once a year, and then by comparing it with 
the old, see what changes, (if any) were necessary 
to be made. I asked him whether he would not 
recommend the same course to the General As- 
sembly, and have our Confession of Faith undergo 
a revision? He said he thought it ought to be al- 
tered in a number of particulars. I asked him how 
he could adopt it while he entertained such views? 
He replied, I adopt it only as a system, without in- 
tending to subscribe to the whole of it. As a sys- 
tem I believe it, and provided I hold doctrines be- 
longing peculiarly to another system, such as Ar- 
minian or Pelagian, I could not consistently, I con- 
fess, adopt the Confession, uniess I stated my ex- 
ceptions at the time of adopting it. When I first 
adopted it I entertained different views on several 
points from what I do now, viz. atonement, the 
moral government of God, imputation, and original 
sin—byt I believe I am as near the Confession now 
as I was then. I believe substantially as I did then, 
and I suppose that all the changes which might be 
required from time to time, with the addition of 
new light, would not alter it so as to make it 
another system. When it was written a different 
philosophy prevailed from what does now—a false 
philosophy—through which some expressions were 
introduced into the Confession which are not true— 
e.g. “sinned in him and fell with him in his first 
transgression”—which conveys a false idea. Do 
you mean, said I, that it conveys a false idea as 
the framers of the Confession understood it? Yes, 
he said, as they understood it—their philosophy 
was false—they held that we were really there in 
the garden, and partook of the forbidden fruit—he 
would therefore have this clause altered so as to 
make it accord with modern philosophy. On the 
subject of God’s moral government he thought the 
Confession defective—he would have a whole 
chapter added on this subject. This is a specimen 
of a conversation which was continued in a similar 
strain for half an hour. 


But on the other hand there were many in the 
Convention who are sound, orthodox men, and en- 
titled to the confidence of their Christian brethren. 
I make this remark in regard to a number from 
personal acquaintance, and from their testimony I 
feel authorized to extend it to a considerable num- 
ber more. A brother well acquainted in those Sy- 
nods assured me that in general the most orthodox 
men were sent to the Convention that could be se- 
lected in their respective Presbyteries. Taylor- 
ism, Finneyism, and Burchardism, they hold in ab- 
horrence, and they feel wounded at the idea of be- 
ing included by the Assembly in the same vote 
with many of that stamp. Several of them have 
told me that the present division cannot remain; 
that if they are not received again by the General 
Assembly they must either leave those men, or 
compel the latter to leave them. And, yet strange 
as it may appear, they seem for the present, dis- 
to remain together—and what is stranger 


ting in sending Missionaries to the new settlements. 


of those, who may differ from me in opinion. It 
will be my aim to discuss the several points which 
I design to notice, with all possible brevity, can- 


desire is that every thing, which I may say, write, | 
or publish on the subjects proposed, may tend to 
remove misapprehension, and to promote a goud 
understanding among brethren, who are probably 
farther apart in their feelings, than they are in 
matters of doctrine, or in their views of Church 
policy and govermment. | 
In judging of the views and motives of men, we 
should not lay hold of any rash and unguarded ex- 
pressions, which in the heat of debate, may have 
escaped their lips, as conveying the calm and de- 
liberate sentiments of the speakers, or as repre- 
senting the ordinary state of their feelings towards 
those from whom they differ. Much less should 
we make a whole majority or minority responsible 
for the unguarded observations of one or two indi- 
viduals, or consider their remarks as indicative of 
the views and feelings of the party with which 
such individuals may be identified. These things 
I desire to keep in mind myself, when referring to 
brethren from whose opinions I dissent, and of 
whose expressions I must in some instances disap- 
prove; and I humbly hope that a similar desire 
may prevail in the mind of every individual that 
= read these remarks. 

hat the motives of the majority in the late As- 
sembly have been misunderstood and their feelings 
misapprehended, I have not the Jeast doubt. Whe- 
ther the things done were right or wrong, the 
majority did only what they deemed an imperative 
duty to do; and I fully believe, that if it can be 
shown by fair argument, that they were in error, 
the members of that majority and those who con- 
cur with them in opinion, will readily and at once 
agree to do all in their power to correct the error, 
and to redress the grievances complained of. 
Farther, it was with no feelings of exultation, 
that the majority pursued the course they did ;— 
they felt that it was a course painful in the ex- 
treme to themselves, and to be adopted only be- 
cause a due regard to the order and purity of the 
Church demanded it of them. In their views of 
duty they may have erred, and they make no pre- 
tensions to infallibility, and they will, I am per- 
suaded, be thankful for any evidence of having 
erred, which shall be presented to them in a kind 
and Christian spirit. Until, however, such evi- 
dence is presented, their brethren who dissent 
from the propriety of the measures adopted by the 
majority, can scarcely expect, that the majority or 
those whom they represented, will change their 
views or course of action. 
Approving in general of the measures of the 
ri wed I wish to present to my brethren of the 
different parties the reasons of that approval, in 
the hope, that some of them, upon reviewing the 
proceedings apart from the excitement almost 
necessarily arising from the perusal of the debates 
of the Assembly, and of speeches made under 
circumstances peculiarly exciting, may be brought 
to think better both of the measures and of those 
who advocate them. 
The points I have chiefly in view to discuss are 


declarations, that the Synods of Utica, Geneva, 
Genesee, and the Western Reserve are no part of 
the Presbyterian Church. It is my purpose to de- 
fend the constitutionality and propriety of the first 
named measure, and the right of the Assembly to 
make the declarations they did in regard to the 
Synods, and to show that the nature of these de- 
clarations has been misapprehended, and that it 
was not their design to exclude from the Presby- 
terian body, any church truly Presbyterian in its 
form and doctrine, or any minister strictly Presby- 
terian in his ecclesiastical connexions; although 
in effecting a permanent separation of the Congre- 
gational and mixed churches from the Presbyte- 
rian Church, it was deemed best by the majority 
of the Assembly to adopt a course which might 
lead to a temporary separation of sundry ministers 
and churches which the Assembly earnestly de- 
sired to retain in connexion with themselves. 
There is nothing, so far as the action of the As- 
sembly is concerned, to prevent any Presbyterian 
minister in any one of these Synods from connect- 
ing himself with the Presbyterian Church, or any 
Presbyterian church and congregation within the 
limits of these Synods from doing the same thing. 
But more on this point hereafter. : 
My next letter will relate to the “Plan of 
Union,” and will include the short overture from 
the Presbytery of New Brunswick on the subject 


auch as since their separation from the General 


stilt they have remained together for years (just as el rk plan. 
ll make my communications as short and as 


dour, and Christian feeling. If I know myself, my | 


the abrogation of the * Plan of Union,” and the| 


with ten pounds of powder. 
Dr. Heintzelman, of Philadelphia 


feet into the air—was 28 years of age—has lei/t a 
widow and three children. The rock was charged 


, has discovered in 


Lancaster county, on some land which he lately pur- 


chased, an extensive vein of a2 new 
taking of the character of Charcoa 
nitible. 


Horticultural Exhibition. —The 


thronging. ‘The attractions of the 
ued, and all who visited were grati 


any of its predecessors. 


thanks are due to those who have 
the good of the community. 


attempting to jump on a car wh 


both his legs so much injured as to 
above the knees. 


this city, fell from a beam in his 


une o’clock. 


of age. 


of 1000 dollars in bills of exchange, 
dollars in bank notes. 
fered for the apprehension of the th 


jected much farther ahead of the 


part of one of the passenger cars. 
another gentleman were scated in t 


and the cars proceeded in safety. 


trench in the Washington Square, 


which they found twelve cents ina 
a pair of buckles lying among the 


hey are dated at PuitapELpuia. 
institution in this City. 


ty-four successive hours. 
Office of 
New 
the midst of sickness and death. 


the city, but has two or three perso 
sicians and nurses in many cases 


before the middle of October. 


at this season, will be guilty of the 


more to the victims carved out for 
fell destroyer.” 


kind of Coal, par- 
], being readily ig- 


It is now undergoing an analysis, the results 
of which promise to be of the most satisfactory nature. 


Masonic Hall of 


Philadelphia was yesterday the scene of continued 


exhibition contin- 


fied. The general 


opinion is, that the present exhibition is superior to 
It is gratifying to find this 
source of rational enjoyment continued to our citizens; 
it not only gratifies, but improves taste, and public 


thus ministered to 


The Lancaster Herald states%that James Brady, in 


ile under way, on 


Wednesday last, near Leaman’s tavern, was thrown 
under the wheels and the entire train passed over him, 
causing instant death. It was but the day previous, 
that Patrick Scivington was thrown under a car in 
consequence of a similar attempt on his part, and had 


require amputation 


We learn from the Newark Daily Advertiser of yes- 
terday, that the Rev. Richard Varick Dey, recently of 


barn at Cheapside, 


Essex county, on Friday evening Jast, and was so 
much injured that he died on Wednesday morning at 
Mr. Dey was a graduate of Columbia 
College, and received his theological education under 
the late Dr. Livingston, in the Theological department 
of Rutgers Co!lege, New Brunswick. He was 35 ycars 


Robbery.— Commodore Renshaw had his pocket 
picked yesterday on buvard the steamboat Providence, 


and upward of 200 


A reward of 100 dollars is of- 


ief. 


Accident and Escape.—Y esterday, says the Courier 
of this morning, an accident occurred on the Jamaica 
rail road, which had nearly terminated fatally to our 
worthy fellow citizen, James Campbell, Esq., the Sur- 
rogate. The cars were about starting for this city, 
and the engineer backed up in order to attach a tim- 
ber car laden with long timber, which was in waiting 
to be conveyed to Brooklyn. Some of the timbers pro- 


car on which they 


were laid, than the engineer thought, and before he 
was aware of his proximity, they dashed in the hind 


Mr. Campbell and 
he after seat, and a 


large piece of timber passed between them, injuring 
them but slightly. The damage was soon repaired, 


On.Wednesday, while the workmen were digging a 


for the purpose of 


laying the Gas pipes, they uncovered a skeleton, with 


purse, a knife, and 
bones of the feet. 


The individual had, doubtless, from the appearance of 
his remains, been buried in his clothes, and without a 
coffin—probably during a period of pestilence. 

A Fraud.—Small notes purporting to be issued by 
the “ Farmers and Mechanics Savings Institution Com- 
pany” are in circulation in the interior of this State. 


There is no such 


Mr. John Grant, riding master, of Philadelphia, late- 
ly performed the great feat of riding 288 miles in twen. 


the Picayune, 
ns, Sept. 12. 


The twelfth of September is upon us, and we are in 


Scarce a house in 
ns prostrate. Phy- 
are not to be had. 


Truly we are in a bad way. The interments daily 
cannot be less than one hundred—grave-yard reports 
to the contrary notwithstanding. We hope our absent 
friends, though we want to see them, will not return 


“ We learn that siz hundred passengers, principally 
Irish, in addition to thirty side by the 
Nashville, are at the Balize, brought out by the 
and Holland, from New York. Surely the persons 
who advised these peuple to emigrate to New Orleans 


estor 


death of the better 


part of them. We advise the mayor and city council 
to send a despatch to the Balize,and make them re- 
main there until the city becomes healthy. It 1s 
enough to sink the stoutest hearts ta see the mortality 
around us already, without adding half a thousand 


destruction by the 


It is stated in the St. Louis Republican of the 10th 


spirits, and was graciously pleased to be much amuscd 
by the proceedings. ae 

The dinner at Guildhall, to which the Queen is in- 
vited by the city of London, is expected to cost more 
than $100,000. | 

A Chippeway Indian, named Shawandace, and 
claiming to be achief of one of the tribes still existing 
in Upper Canada, but known also as a Christian mis- 
sionary, under the name of John Sunday, had an inter- 
view with Lord Glenelg on the 16th of August, at the 
Colonial Office. The object of the interview was to 
obtain from the Colonial Office a formal recognition of 
the principle that the American Indian is the origi- 
nal proprietor of the soil; and to represent that “ large 
communities of the Indians having been induced by 
the missionaries to embrace Christianity, and to be- 
come cultivators of the land, instead of hunters and 
warriors, the chicf was anxious that in all situations 
where chapels and schools have been built, and where 
land has been cleared and brought into cultivation by 
the Indians, those Indians should not be subject to a 
practice which has recently been adopted in Upper Ca- 
nada, that of removing them from their lands into 
more remote portions of the wilderness, and thus sep. 
arating the flock from the spiritual pastors who had 
already gathered the sons of the forest into the Chris- 
tian fold.” 

The Herald of the 19th publishes a letter addressed 
to one of the London police inspectors, inclosing a 
five pound note, which was sentto him from New 
York by Mr. ex-sheriff Parkins, as a reward for his ac- 
livity in arresting the murderer Greenacre—the ex- 
sheriff having narrowly escaped murder, as he states, 
at the hands of the said Greenacre, about three years 
ago, in the debtor’s prison of this city. 

Mr. Buckingham, late M. P. for Sheffield, gave a 
farewell address at Finsbury Chapel, on the evening 
of the 18th August, previous to his embarkation for 
foreign climes. His project is to make a voyage round 
the world asa temperance reformer—visiting the Uni- 
ted States first. 

Animal magnetism is coming into vogue in London. 
One of the papers contains an account of some curious 
and puzzling experiments by a magnetizer from Paris, 
named Duportet. 


Dewsbury, has discovered an improvement in the ma- 
nufacture of glass, rendering it so-pliable that they can 
make a cloth or fabric of the finest texture. ‘They 
have pieces of this glass 24 yards long, and from 9 
inches to 35 inches in breadth; they have also made 
some very fine ladies’ head dresses or ornaments, from 
this material, which are considered both: curious and 
useful. 

Notwithstanding the fatal issue of Mr. Cocking’s 
paruchute experiment, the proprietors of Vauxhall Gar- 
den have had an application from a scientific gentle- 
man for permission to go up with their baloon, and de- 
scend from the height of 10,000 feet, in a parachute of 
his own construction. 

The great steam-ship Victoria, destined for New 
York, is to be launched in November. 

It was reported in the political circles that the Earl 
of Durham would succeed Lord Glenelg as colonial 
secretary.—N. Y. Com. Adv. 


FRANCE. 


The advices from Paris are to the 21st inclusive, but 
there is no intelligence of moment. The King had 
pardoned forty convicts, (who had behaved well during 
thcir imprisonment), on the anniversary of his acces- 
sion. 

It is stated that the long-existing disputes with 
Hayti are about to be settled; the former French 
consul at St. Domingo was going out as administrator, 
backed by the squadron of Admiral Mackau.—The 
difficulties grow out of the claims of the old French 
colonists. 

The cholera was creating some alarm at Marseilles. 
In one day 19 persons had diced, from among 44 who 
were attacked. 

The King had returned from his Chateau at Eu, and 
there were many rumors, of course, touching great po- 
litical movements in agitation, as the cause of his ab. 
breviated rusticating. ‘There were also two distinct 
rumors of another meditated attempt upon his life, but 
they were accounted naught. One related to the 
dropping of a pistol by a well-dressed man, at the gate 
of the Tuilleries, just as the King was coming out; but 
it proved to be only an old story vamped up. The 
other had no better foundation. 

At the annual distribution of prizes gained by the 
pupils of the various colleges which form the univer- 
sity of Paris, the King’s youngest sons were successful 
candidates; the Duke D’Aumalle, 15 years old, gain- 
ing the prize for history, and the Duke de Montpen- 
sier, aged }3, that for natural history. 

The question as to the dissolution of the chambers 
was not yet finally settled, although little doubt was 
entertained that the measure would be adopted. M. 
Thiers had returned from Italy, in expectation it was 
said of the dissolution. | 

France, as well as other European powers, is said 


Improvements in Glass—A manufacturer near | 


inst. that “the steamer Dubuque, which a few weeks 
ago, burst her boiler, killing 20 or 30 persons, has 


since struck a snag and sunk, about 100 miles above 
St. Louis, while on hier way from Galena to that port. 


to have remonstrated with Switzerland an the subject 
of the return of Prince Louis Napolean Bonaparte to 
that country. : 

The King of Naples had embarked for Sicily. Ac. 


SOLOMON ALLEN, Treasurer, 
! No. 117, Chesnut Street. 


-PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The next stated semiannual meeting of the Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia, will be held on the 3d Tuesda 
of October next, 17th, at 3 o’clock, P. M.in the chur 
of Pittsgrove, N. J., under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
Mr. Janvier. W. L. McCALLA, 8. C. 


Philadelphia, Sept. 30, 1837. 


PHILADELPHIA TRACT SOCIETY. 


The 10th Anniversary Meeting of the Philadelphia 
Tract Society, will be in the Rev. Mr. Bethune’s new 
church, Corner of 10th and Filbert, on Tuesday even- 
ing Oct. 3d, at 7 o’clock. 

The Report of the proceedings of the Society for 
the past year will be read, and several addresses de- 
livered. 

The Christian community are respectfully invited 
to attend. WILLIAM PURVES, Secretary. 


QRPHAN ASYLUM. 
The Rev. John Chambers, of the Broad street church, 
will preach at the Orphan Asylum, corner of Schuyl- 
kill Fifth and Cherry streets, next Sabbath afternoon, 
at 3 o’clock. 


Sotomon Auuen, Agent of the Presbyterian Foreign 
Missionary Society, acknowledges the receipt of 
ELEVEN HUNDRED DOLLARS from the Mis. 
sionary Sewing Society ‘of the Seeond Presbyterian 
Church of Baltimore, for the support of the Rev. Henry 
R. Wilson, Missionary to Northern India. 

Sept. 27, 1837. 


NOTICE. | 
The Second Presbytery of Philadelphia will meet 
at Doylestown on Tuesday, the 3d day of October, at 


3 o’clock, P. M. 
JOHN McDOWELL, Stated Clerk. 
Philad. Sept. 18, 1836. 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE—The : Winter Term 
will open on Thursday, the 26th of October, and 

continue twenty-three weeks. Besides all the regular 
College studies, there is a department of Modern Lan- 
guages, and a preparatory or academical department. 
Labour is furnished to those desiring it, and fair: 
wages allowed off the bills. We have now a very 
skilful gardener, whose practical instructione in the 
primitive art, may be very valuable to the student. 

Charges—For boarding, tuition, rooms, library, &c 
$128 for the year—winter term, $66, half in advance. 
Fuel in private rooms, lights, and washing, additional, 
about 10 to $12. 

For further particulars inquire for a pamphlet re- 


port at this office, or of the President. | 
Sept. 30. GEO. JUNKIN. 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE! A neatly built, 

nearly new, and commodious Stone House, fine] 
situated in the midst of a beautiful village. It stands 
on a well cultivated half-acre lot ; and is very near the 
High school and Female Seminary of Lawrenceville, 
both well directed and highly prosperous. This estab- 
lishment would admirably suit a widow lady, wishing 
to educate her children pleasantly and economically. 
The subscriber, desirous to leave Lawrenceville, will 
sell this property at a very low rate, and on accommo- 
dating terms. | JOSEPH McGALLIARD. 

Lawrenceville, Sept. 21, 1837—3t. 


TANDARD THEOLOGICAL WORKS. — The 
works of Baxter, Owen, Simeon, Lardner, Light- 
foot, Warburton, Charnock, Bingham, Bp. Hopkins, 
Hervey, Newton, Skelton, Butler, Vicesimas Knox, 
Reynolds, Jeremy Taylor, Bp. Bull, Hawker, Edwards, 
Robt. Hall, Scott, (Thos.) Jay, Doddridge, W ither- 
spoon, Flavel, Barrow, Tyndale and Frith, Secker, 
Watts, Barrington, Chillingworth, Magowan, Am- 
brose, Leighton, Halyburton, Tillitson, Jones, of Nay- 
land, Sherlock, Jortin and Hurd. The Sermons of 
Whitefield, Blair, Atterbury, Erskine, Latimer, Massi- 
lon, Pitman, Laud, Wesley, Davies, Faber, Saurin, and 
Dwight. 
Bloomfield’s Critical Digest, do. Greek Testament ; 
Burnet’s History of the Reformation, do. History of his 
Own Times; Campbell on the Gospels; Harmer’s 


Street Lectures; Hall’s Contemplatiuns; Knox’s Re- 
formation ; Milner’s Church History ; Moshetm’s do. 
Eusebius do. ; McCrie’s Knox, do. Melville ; Charnock 
on Attributes; Ridgely’s Divinity; Hill’s do.; Wit- 
sius on the Creed, &c. &c. 

The Commentaries of Gill, Clarke, Henry, Scott, 
D’Oyley, and Mant, Comprehensive, Collateral, do., 
Cottage, do., Browns, do. Patrick Lowth and Whitby, 
Doddridge, Bloomfield, Burkitt, McKnight, Campbe 
Brownell, Hodge, Stuart, Barnes, Newcombe, &c. &c. 


South Fourth st., b 
For sale at 22 South Four > WHETHAM, 


Theological and Classical Bookseller. 


Observations; Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity; Limes 
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opinion, and he thought that if it shoulc ever come 
before a court of law, it would be decided in this 
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‘I take the little murmurer, that spoils my span of rest, 


som, very much resembling that of the thorns 


‘less an example be found in the ragged regi- 


upon the whole, exhibited a sight to the 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


— 


HORRORS OF OPIUM EATING. 


attach Ob | Rev. Walter Colton describes, in the 
You took:me, Colin, when a girl, unto your homeand | Knickerbocker, in the following powerful 


heart, te! he effect of opium-eating :— 
inal fond and faithful part; | M#nner, the e 
daty to ghortly relapsed into a disturbed slum- 
Se re wes ant joy for me, when you were| ber, in which it appeared to me that I re- 
sunk in woe : tained my consciousness entire, while visions 
No!~-I would rather share your grief, than any passed before me which no ‘language can 


‘3 APPEAL TO HER HUS- 
THE, POOR WOMANS | 


other’ : ‘ 
For thoogh a B nothing to the world, you're all the | Convey, and no symbols of happiness or terror 
to me: represent. At one time I was soaring on the 


pinions of an angel among the splendours of 
the highest heaven, beholding at a glance 
the beauty of their unveiled mysteries, and 
listening to harps and choral symphonies 
over which, time, sorrow, and death have no 
power; and then my presumption was check- 
ed, my cleaving wings, like the waxen plumes 
of Icarus, were melted away, and I fell 
down till caught in the bosom of a thunder 
cloud, from which I was again hurled, linked 
to its fiercest bolt upon the plunging verge 
of a cataract, that carried me down, frantic 
with horror, into the lowest depth of its howl- 
ing gulf. 

“Thence again I emerged, with the pla- 
cidity and power of Neptune over his troubled 
realm, and driving my watery team over the 
excited bosom of the ocean, harmonized its 
elements into the deep bass it sustained in 
the bursting anthem of the infant world. 
And then with the fleetness of a disembodied 
spirit, [ seemed to float around just between 
the incumbent circle of the blue heaven 
and the sea, discerning within upon the surg- 


You make a pence of my shed—this rough hewn 
_ bench a throne ; : 
There's ‘sunlight for me in your smile, and music 10 

_ your tone. 
I look upon you when you sleep, my eyes with you 
I cry, ‘O Parent of the Poor! look down from heaven 
him : : 
Behold him toil from day to day, exhausting strength 
Look down with mercy on him, Lord, for thou canst 
~ make him whole.’ 
And when, at last relieving sleep has on my eyelids 
How oft are they forbid to close in slumber, by my 
child! 
And feel it is a part{ot’ thee I lull upon my breast. 
—— only one return I crave—I may not need it 
And it fa soothe thee when I’m where the wretched 
feel no wrong ! 
I ask not for a kinder tone—for thou wert ever kind, 
I ask not for less frugal fare—my fare I do not mind; 
I ask not for more gay attire—if such as I have got, 
Suffice to make me fair to thee, for more I murmur 
not ; 
Bat I would ask some share of hours that you at clubs 
_ bestow 


Of knowledge that you prize so much, may I not 


something know ? ing plain the motion of innumerable ships 
Subtract from meetings among men each eve an hour | skimming the wave with the lightness of the 
for me— swallow, while without the circle I beheld 


Make me companion of your soul, as I may surely 


be? far down in the twilight and lurid gloom of 
If you will read, I'll sit and work; then think when 


an immeasurable gulf, the wrecks of worn- 
out worlds. 


Less tedious I find the time, dear Colin, if you/ 1 floated on upon the frightful verge 
stay. of the circle, till coming around near the 


A me companion soon I’ll be for e’en your studious 
urs, 
And teacher of these little ones you call your cottage 


owers— 
ae be not rich and great, we may be wise and 
in 
, a8 my heart can warm your heart, so let my 
mind your mind. 


THE FARMS OF ENGLAND. 


The farms are regularly laid out in squares 
and paraliclograms of from forty to two hun- 
dred acres, and in general are laid down as 
smooth and level as the roller can make them. 
Here is a luxuriant wheat field, and there a 
fine meadow, and next a rich pasture, and 
there busy preparations for putting in pota- 
toes or turnips; and there barley or oats just 
shooting up from the dark and rich soil. But 
scarcely a rod of fence, such as we meet with 
every where in the United States of America, 
do you see in your two hundred miles ride 
from Liverpool to the metropolis. All is 
hawthorn ; and these hedges, which are for 
the most part kept neatly trimmed about the 
gardens and farm houses, and by the road 
side, add more to the beauty of the country 
than any description had pictured on any 
mind. The common method of making the 
hedges is this: firsta ridge is thrown up, per- 
haps a foot from the level of the fields which 
are to be fenced off, then the young thorn is 
planted in two parallel rows, about a foot or 
eighteen inches apart. The growth is not 
very rapid; but when it has attained the 
hight of four or five feet in about as many 
years, it becomes so dense that no domestic 
animals would think of breaking through it. 
The leaf is small, deeply verdant, and beauti- 
fully serrated. In the month of May these 
hedges are clothed with a white fragrant blos- 


north pole I saw its steadfast star fixed in 
the darkened change of death; other planets 
were bending over it; and when they had 
sung its funeral hymn, they lowered it into a 
grave so dark, so fathomless and still, that 
the agonies and convalsions of expiring 
nature could not disturb its sepulchral sleep. 
While thinking of the dismayed mariner, 
rolling his eyes in vain to find his undeviat- 
ing star, an iceberg with its mountain mass of 
frozen torrents came rolling on, and catching 
me in one of its dripping shelves, bore me 
through seas lashed by the hurricane, con- 
vulsed with the war of the whale and sword 
fish, and where the serpent, struck by light- 
ning, lay troughed between two waves like a 
huge pine prostrate among the hills. 

_“ Being benumbed and paralyzed by the 
stiffening ice, I fell from my tumbling lodg- 
ment, and descending through the sea, was 
oarried by the wave of a submarine current 
quite within a little grotto, reared of coral 
and lined with pearls, where a mermaid was 
gently kindling a fire, beneath whose reviving 
ray I svon felt each frozen vein and limb 
slowly tingling back to life—when, as if to 
reclaim my bewildered thoughts and soothe 
their delirious excitement, this daughter of 
the deep, raising her harp, struck one of 
those soft strains whose liquid flow melts into 
the heart like fragrant dew into the bosom of 
the folding rose. 

*‘ But scarce had the last note of this sweet 
minstrel died away into the listening stillness 
of peace, when a call, loud as the summoning 
trump of the archangel, sent its rending 
thunder through the hollow caverns of the as- 
tounded ocean, and the rent tomb of the 
shaking earth, starting even death. itself from 
his sleep. ‘The sheeted dead went up from 
their watery graves to stand on sea, while 
the earth, from precipice to plain, from shore 
to mountains brow, was covered with. the 
shrouded myriads that had left-their couches 
of clay. 

“The sun, with a changed, despairing as- 
pect disappeared, leaving a huge darkened 
chasm in the heavens; the moon spun round 
and round, and slowly receded from view, 
leaving another fearful blank in the blue 
vault; the planets fell from their places, and 
were quenched as they sunk into the lifeless 
void beneath; and darkness in a thick palpa- 
ble mass filled all space, save where forked 
lightning, arrested in its course, still pre- 
served its terrific form and brightness, and 
save the lingering light of some loftier star 
that contended with its doom. The courses 
and powers of nature were suspended still 
and motionless; the mariner heard his re- 
laxed sails fall against the idle mast; the 
breaker ceased to lift its warning voice over 
the fatal reef; while the sea-bird, unable 
again to reach the wave, rested upon his im- 
movable pinions; the curling wave lay half 
broken on the shore; the torrent ceased to 
plunge from its way-worn steep; the war- 
horse kneeled down and died; the monarch 
in his capital, discrowned, stood pale and 
speechless; the peasant in his field called 
aloud on his forgotten God; while the im- 
ploring shriek of nations went up like the 
last wail of a ruined world! 

The agony is o’er; nature her debt 
Has paid; the earth is covered with a clay 
That once was animate, and even yet 
Is warm with an existence reft away 
By Him who gave; it were but yesterday 
This clay peopled a happy universe 
With beings buvyant, beautiful and gay ; 
But now alas !—of all things the reverse, 
Earth is their winding sheet, and darkness palls the 
hearse ! 

‘‘These lines were engraven on my heart 
at the time by the departing spirit of my 
dream ; and I awoke, after having been lost 
to all the realities of this world for two days 
and nights. But O! the faintness, the thirst, 
and delirious weakness of that waking mo- 
ment! I look back to it as a man who has 
been skating over the frozen bosom of a lake 
turns to the yawning chasm which he has 
miraculously escaped! I could not stand or 
sit; and even in a most inclined posture, re- 
spiration itself seemed an effort beyond the 
gasping exhaustion of my frame. I should 
have turned on my pillow and died, but for 
the kindly efforts of one whom I can never 
love too much, or remember too long. Let 
no one test like me, the dreaming ecstacies 
and terror of opium; it is only scaling the 
battlements of heaven, to sink into the burn- 
ing tombs of hell ! 


FIGHT WITH A SHARK. 


Yesterday morning a very unusual rencon- 
tre took place between a youth attached to 


of our own country, and it is then that the 
honeysuckle and other wild flowers unfold 
their bright hues and mingle their sweetness 
with the hawthorn. In the hedges, trees, 
such as the oak, the elm, and the horse ches- 
nut, are planted, sometimes in rows near to- 
gether, but oftner far apart, so that each one 
rises and waves by itself over the humble but 
not less charming growth below. Single trees 
of a great age, and very large, are sprinkled 
here and there in every direction, and every 
now and then you catch a glimpse in the dis- 
tance of a grove or circular clump, which 
adds not a little to the beauty of the land- 
scape.—Humphrey’s Tour. 
ORIGIN OF YANKEE DOODLE. 


A correspondent of the West Chester, 

(Penn.) Republican gives the following ex- 
tract from Judge Martin’s History of North 
Carolina to show the origin of the popular air 
of Yankee Doodle : 
_ In the attacks made upon the French 
posts in America, in 1775, those against Ni- 
agara and Frontenac were made by Governor 
Shirley of Massachussetts, and Gen. Johnson, 
of New York. 

“Their army during the summer, lay on 
the eastern bank of the Hudson, a little south 
of the city.of Albany. In the early part of 
June, the troops of the eastern provinces be- 
gan to pour in company after company : and 
such an assemblage of men never before 
thronged together on such an occasion, un- 


ment of Sir John Falstaff. It would have 
relaxed the gravity of an anchorite to see the 
descendants of the Puritans marching through 
the streets of that ancient city, and taking 
their stations on the left of the British army, 
some with long coats, and others with no 
coats at all, and with colours as various as the 
rainbow ; some with thin hair, cropped like 
the army of Cromwell, and others with wigs, 
the locks of which floated with grace around 
their shoulders. Their march, their accoutre- 
ments, and the whole arrangement of the 
troops, furnished matter of amusement to the 
British army. The music played the airs of 
two centuries ago, and the fout ensemble, 


wondering strangers to which they had been 
unaccustomed. 

* Among the club of wits that belonged to 
the British army there was a Dr. Shackburg 
attached to the staff, who, combined with his 
knowledge of surgery, the skill and talents of 
a musician. To please the new comers, he 
composed a tune, and with much gravity re- 
commended it to the officers as one of the 
most celebrated airs of martial music. The 
joke took, to the no small amusement of the 

ritish. Brother Jonathan exclaimed it was 
nation fine, and in a few days, nothing was 
heard in the British camp but the tune of 
Yankee Doodle. 

“ Little did the author in his composition 
then suppose that an air made for the purpose 
of levity and ridicule, should be marked for 
such high destinies. In twenty years from 
that time the National march inspired the 
heroes of Bunker’s Hill, and in less than 
thirty Lord Cornwallis and his army marched 
into the American lines to the tune of Yan- 
kee Doodle.” 


and a ferocious Shaik. The young man, it 
appears had gone into the water to bathe, and 
while under the water, saw a monstrous Shark 
making at him open mouthed, he exerted 
himself to rise to the surface, and in so doing 
came in contact with his assailant, and gave 
him a blow with his fist, on his knowlede box, 
which caused him to retreat, and the youth 
then made for the shore. The Shark then 
attacked him in the rear, and seized his right 


the ship Plymouth lying at Magwood’s wharf | 


foot, and. nearly succeeded in biting off two of 
his toes, but the gallant young sailor used 
his left foot with so much energy as to cause 
him to loose his hold. The young man then 
gained the wharf, and gathering up his clothes, 
went on: board the vessel, leaving the mon- 
ster breakfastless. We saw the courageous 
young son of Neptune, a very short time 
after the occurrence, sitting upon the deck of 
the ship, and he related the circumstance 
with as much coolness as if he had been only 
a witness instead of an actor in the dangerous 
encounter. We are pleased to learn from 
the physician who dressed the wound, that 
there is every prospect that his toes will be 
saved.—Charleston Courier. 


GEOLOGY. 


Extract from Mr. Featherstonaugh’s Geo- 
logical Report—a passage which the Na-| 
tional Intelligencer says would tempt any 
one to become an inquirer. 

_* Geology, in its most comprehensive sense, 
means the study of nature, and of all natural 
objects, whether those recent ones belonging 
to the present order of nature, or those fossil 
ones belonging to more remote periods, and 
which are supposed to have preceded the 
creation of man, because no vestige of the 
existence of our race has been hitherto found 
coeval with them. And as all the forms in 
nature present themselves to us, either in or- 
ganic or inorganic bodies, meaning bodies 
which have the faculty of continuing their 
kinds, and those which have not, it results 
that geology stands in relation with all the 
physical sciences, and that every geologist 
ought to have some knowledge of mineralo- 
gy, zoology, and botany, since the first com- 
prehends all inorganic bodies, and the last 
two all organic forms. In a more limited 
sense, geology comprehends only the study 
of the mineral structure of rocks, their rela- 
tive position, and the fossils inibedded in 
them. Restricted to these branches, this 
study, however useful it might be, could not 
rise to the dignity of a science. The origin 
of mountains and valleys, the changes of the 
bed of the ocean, the action of rivers, and 
the nature of volcanoes, together with the 
highly liberal study of comparative anatomy, 
might be overlooked in this narrow fieid of 
observation, and with them all those lofty 
philosophical views of the harmony of na- 
ture, by the aid of which geology may claim 
to be considered as opening the avenues to 
all the branches of natural science. 

‘“ An individual may be supposed whose 
mind had never before been awakened to 
this subject, and contemplating for the first 
time the varied nature or the surface of the 
earth, the sublime height of the mountains, 
the profound valleys, the extensive prairies 
without hills or vales, the oceans, lakes and 
rivers, with the thousand irregular beauties 
which give so much grace to the face of na- 
ture. Yet might this superficial aspect awa- 
ken no more enlarged idea than that the 
earth was aconfused mass of rocks, and clays, 
and sands, assembled without order or de- 
sign. At the sea-shore, however, where the 
rocks are often worn down to mural escarp- 
ments, and the beach is usually covered with 
shingles, or rounded pebbles, he could not 
fail to perceive that these last had been 
brought into that state by mutual trituration 
from water, and had thus been divested of the 
angular furm they had when first broken off 
from the parent mass, where they uuce were 
in the language of geologists, in situ, or in 
place. ‘These would at once remind him of 
the rounded pebbles, of a similar character, 
found on the dry land, almost universally, 
and often at a great elevation above the level 
of the sea, in many instances thousands of 
feet above the marine level. The moment 
such an individual begins to think of the 
cause which could have produced this agree- 
ment betwixt pebbles found in such dissimi- 
lar situations, he enters upon the study of ge- 
ology. This is one of its first and most im- 
portant lessons, and the solution of the inqui- 
ry will be found to be the key to similar phe- 
nomena, in situations still more extraordina- 
ry. To trace these rounded pebbles to their 
native rocks, often hundreds of miles distant 
from them, they must be compared with other 
pebbles strewed along the whole distance to 
the original masses from whence they were 
detached ; and then comes the great question 
of the cause which gave them the pebble 
form, and which brought them there. Another 
important question would now suggest itself 
to him, whether the whole substance of the 
crust of the earth is one solid mass of mate- 
rials resembling those which appear on the 
surface. Although he had observed no mine- 
ral differences in the rocks he had examined, 
yet if the territory upon which he trod fur- 
nished several strata or beds superimposed 
upon each other, he might find some indica- 
tions of those strata either in the mural es- 
carpments on the sea-coast, in the valleys and 
ravines inland which had been worn by the 
action of rivers, or in the fissures which had 
been caused by any natural agents. In such 
situations he would often find the mineral 
structure of the rocks corresponding on the 
opposite sides of the valleys and of rivers, in 
consequence of the strata having been divi- 
ded, and the same beds presenting themselves 
on each bank. When fully satisfied that they 
were various mineral beds lying beneath the 
arable soil on the surface containing the 
rolled pebbles, he would be still more anxious 
to learn the nature of all the beds lying be- 
neath those he had examined. At length, 
extending his investigations, he would find 
that the same beds, containing the same kinds 
of fossil shells, were laid upon each other in 
the sarse order of succession at very distant 
points, and that where he could recognize 
one bed, it would serve as a key to the proba- 
ble existence of other associate strata. And 
thus by travelling and practical investigation, 
and by books and the conversation of experi- 
enced men, the geological student at length 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


Extraordinary Case.—The curate of alittle | 8 


village in the department of the Loiret, died 
lately, and divided his property among his 
relatives. They sold the property by auction, 
and a person who bought the cellar of wines 
perceived, on examination, a hole in a part of 
it, where wood was ordinarily kept. His 
curiosity was excited, and on making further 
search the following extraordinary discovery 
was made :—He found a priest’s vestment 
richly embroidered, and a cross set in fine 
diamonds. Next, a little box covered with 
oil cloth, containing 20,000 pieces of gold of 
the 16th and 17th centuries, with several 
medals; a watch covered with precious 
rubies, a portrait set in diamonds, the paint- 
ing being much effaced ; chains, rings, and 
trinkets, of the value altogether of 500,000f. 
He also found a cedar box, in a perfect state 
of preservation, full of papers of a peculiar 
description. They were principally com- 
posed of promissory notes for money lent, be- 
sides various memoranda of heavy sums lost 
at play to the celebrated Cardinal Mazarin. 


The Magnetic Telegraph.—The New 
Wurtzburg Gazettee gives the following of 
the 30th June, from Munich—* Yesterday 
some astonishment was excited among us by 
seeing on the roofs of the loftiest houses in 
the town, several men employed in passing 


iron wires, which extended from the towers 


of the church of Notre Dame, above the 
Isar, as far as the Chateau d’Eau of Mount 
Gasteigberg, from thence to the observatory 
of Bogenhausen, and back to the tower of 
Notre Dame. These wires are intended to 
exemplify a project of Professor Steinheil, 
for the conveyance of intelligence by means 
of electric magnetism. It is stated that in 
two seconds communication might possibly be 
conveyed from Lisbon to St. Petersburgh, by 
means of a telegraph of this description.” 


Geological Curiosity.—There is at present 
in the Museum of the Belfast Academy a 
geological curfosity which the students of 
natural history in this town would do well to 
inspect, especially as it is extremely rare and 
its exhibition at the Academy is not to ex- 
tend beyond to-morrow. It is a red freestone, 
which has been found in a quarry near Dun- 
gannon, and in which are embedded a num- 
ber of little fishes belonging to the extinct 
genus palaeothriscus. In several instances 
the fishes are thrown out upon the surfaces of 
the slabs with beautiful distinctness, and they 
appear to have been suddenly suffocated by 
the rush of the fluid material which after- 
wards formed the solid body of the freestone. 
From several circumstances it is probable 
that they belong to different species, and an 
investigation of this point is therefore de- 
sirable. ‘The specimens in question have 
been procured by Mr. James Bryce for an 
English naturalist of considerable celebrity.— 
Belfast paper. 


Ringworms.—A lady, from actual and re- 
peated experiment, has found that concen- 
trated Chlorate of Soda, is an immediate and 
effectual cure for the sting of bees, musque- 
toes, &c., burns, (where the skin is not bro- 


ken,) ringworms, and such like inflammatory 


affections.—Christian Watchman. 

Tried lately on ringworms, by prescription 
of a physician, and found to effect a certain 
and easy cure.— Vermont Chronicle. 


Athens, which a few years since presented 
only an immense mass of splendid ruins, with 
but few, very few handsome, habitable build- 
ing, has undergone a great change since it 
has been fixed upon as the seat of govern- 
ment. Within two years, the ruins have, in 
a great measure, disappeared, and their places 
are supplied with spacious streets, neatly 
paved, and lined on each side with large and 
convenient private dwelling houses and pub- 
lic buildings. Two hospitals, one of the 
military have been erected, and thirteen 
churches—and it is now contemplated to 
build four churches of a very large size, and 
an immense pile of buildings for an universi- 
ty. The palace of the king of Greece is said 
to compare favourably with the most finished 
structures of ancient Greece. A beggar is 
now seldom seen in the streets. ‘The popu- 
lation of Atbens, which in 1833 was seven 
thousand, is now estimated at upward of eigh- 
teen thousand.— Bost. Jour. 


New Propelling Power.—Dr. Corbyn, of 
this city, has patented an invention of his, 
which we have formerly alluded to in this 
paper, that bids fair to supplant almost every 
other propelling power. By the exertion of 
40lbs. by means of the pendulum and hy- 
drostatics, it multiplies to such a great ex- 
tent that it produces a power of 400lIbs. 
which, in its turn, can produce 4,000Ibs. ad 
infinitum. The inventor claims to have made 
the discovery of an entire new principle in 
mechanism. An application is to be made 
in the course of a few days, when the inven- 
tion will be fully tested. —Pittsburgh Adv. 


ALUABLE THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. — Sime- 
on’s Skeletons—An Appendix to the Hore Ho- 
mileticee or disccourses (in the form of Skeletons) upon 
the whole Scriptures, containing nine Sermons before 
the University, on the Law and the Gospel, by the Rev. 
Charles Simeon, M.A., in 6 vols. 8vo. Sturtevant’s 
Preachers Manual—The Preacher’s Manual, or Lec- 
tures on Preaching, containing ull the Rules and Ex- 
amples necessary for every species of Pulpit Address, 
the second edition, revised, augmented and newly ar- 
ranged, with all the essential parts of the author’s Let- 
ters and Conversations, by S. ‘T. Sturtevant, in 2 vols. 
12mo. History of the Dissenters—The History of the 
Dissenters from the Revolution to the year 1808, by 
David Bogue, D. D. and James Bennett, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
Ellis on Divine Things—The Knowledge of Divine 
Things from Revelation, not from reason or nature, 
with an Inquiry, Whence cometh Wisdom and Un- 
derstanding to Man, by the late Rev. John Ellis, D.D. 
1 vol. 12mo. &c. For sale at 22 South Fourth st., by 


J. WHETHAM. 


comes to understand that the earth is not a 
mass of rocks, clays, and sands, accumulated 
without order and design, but that a portion 
of the superficial part of the planet, now call- 
ed the crust, is composed of a series of strata, 
differing from each other in very material 
circumstances, yet observing the same order 
of superposition to each other at the greatest 
geographical distances, and having, of course, 
come into that order at successive periods.” 


PRESERVING TOOLS FROM RUST. 


A very careful economical gardener informs 
us that he preserves his tools by putting on 
them a small quantity of paint when he has 
done using them for the season—no matter as 
to the kind of paint. One good brush full is 
sufficient for several small tools. In the 
summer he keeps his tools from rust by fre- 
quent use. He now has tools in good condi- 
tion that have been in use 33 years. 


for sale by 


of youth, to cultivate the moral 


ICKLING VINEGAR.—Pure Cider Vinegar, for 
Pickling, warranted. Also, White Wine Vinegar, 

JAMES R. WEBB, 

Temperance Store, S. W. Cor. Second and Dock st. 


URRAN’S ACADEMY, back of St. Stephen's 
Church, Seuth Tenth street-—The seventh an- 

nual session will commence on Monday, the 4th Sept. 
It is designed to give, in this institution, a thorough 
course of instruction, in the English and Classics, 
to a limited number of pupils, preparatory to business, 


or to a Collegiate education. 


It is believed to be no less a duty, in the instruction 

than the intellectual 
powers; to implant correct principles, than to com- 
municate sound knowledge; to accomplish this, it is 
deemed indispensible, to adopt the Sacred Scriptures 


as the rule of duty, and to bring them to bear, in all 
the beauty of their precepts, and the solemnity of their 
sanetions upon the heart and life. This is an object, 
on which some attention has here been bestowed, and 
which will commend itself to those who desire to train 
up their children in the way they should go. 


For Terms and References, apply at the Academy 
Sept. 2—eow3t. Ww. CURRAN, A. M. 


CHOOL.-—A married gentleman, who has had ex. 

rience in teaching boys, and who wishes to 
charge of a High Sqhool, en his own ibili- 
ty, will be informed of one of the most desirable loca- 
tions in the country, where the buildings are now 
ready to be occupied, by addressing R. V.; Burlington, 


‘New Jersey. 


A Cheaiwin (Presbyterian) will be preferred. If 
not a clergyman, the teacher must at any rate possess 
a religious character. 


AMILY FLOUR.—A lot of very superior Flour, 
ground from New white Wheat, and suitable for 
family use, just received, and for sale by the barrel, by 
BALDWIN & COLTON, 
Tea Dealers and Temperance Grocers, No. 244, 
Sept. 14. Market street, above Seventh. 


EACHER WANTED.—A gentleman well quali- 
fied to teach a classical school will find employ- 
ment by applying to the trustees of Somers Academy. 
Somers 1s situated 50 miles frum the city of New York, 
in Westchester County. The Steamboat Union leaves 
fuot of Warren street, every morning at 7 o’clock.— 
Passengers for Somers will arrive there at 2 o'clock, 
fifteen miles by stage, leaving the boat at Singsing. 


GERARD CRANE, 
JOHN OWEN, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, 
HORACE BAILY, 
LEWIS BROWN, 
Somers, N. Yor k y Sept. 12.—6t. 
SALMS AND HYMNS—Approved by the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and published 
for their benefit, both large and small size, and in fine 
and plain binding, may constantly be had of the sub- 
scriber, at the lowest prices, either by the thousand co- 
pies or a less number. : 
All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others will 


be, as heretofore, immediately attended to by 
SOLOMON ALLEN, 
ew—tf No. 117 Chesnut street 


AWRENCEVILLE CLASSICAL AND COM.- 
MERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL.—This Institu- 
tion, at present under the care of the Rev. A. H. Phil- 
lips, and latterly known as the Lawrenceville Classi- 
cal and Commercial School, will after the first of No- 
vember next, be conducted by the subscribers. Feel. 
ing a deep interest in the great cause of primary edu- 
cation, they intend to devote themselves to their work, 
and to make the welfare of those committed to their 
charge, an exclusive object of attention. 

— departments of study will be continued as here- 
tofore 

First. The English ; Orthography, Reading, Pen- 
manship, Arithmetic, Book-Keeping, English Gram- 
mar, Geography, History, Criticism, Elocution, Letter 
Writing, Composition, and the study of the English 
Classics. 

Seconp. The Classical ; Latin and Greek Langua- 
ges, taught in the most approved method: also, Gre- 
cian and Roman Antiquities. 

Turp. The Mathematical; Algebra, Geometry, 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Mensuration, and 
Surveying. 3 

Fourtu. Modern Languages ; French, Spanish, and: 
German. 

Reading, Declamation, and Compositign, will be par- 
ticularly attended to by all. 

Pupils may also attend to Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Geology, Botany, Astronomy, Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, Political Economy, and Sacred 
Music. Stated Lectures, accompanied with practical 
illustrations, will be delivered on these subjects. 

= Instructor will be provided for every twelve 

upils. 
In order that the undivided attention 
of the class may be most effectually secured, the reci- 
tations before the respective Teachers, will be con- 
ducted in separate rooms. 

Lisrary. The pupils will be permitted to draw 
books from a Library selected with exclusive reference 
to their benefit. 

Reuicious Instructions. The morals of the Youth 
will be strictly guarded, and religious instruction faith- 
fully given. A portion of time will be set apart each 
day for the reading of the Scriptures. Morning and 
evening worship will be regularly observed by the 
whole school, who will constitute one family. On the 
Sabbath, all will attend church, unite in the exercises 
of the Bible Class, and limit their reading to books of 
a devotional and decidedly religious character. 

-GoverNMENT. This will be strict and energetic, but 
parental and affectionate. It will be the duty of all 
associated in the conduct of the school, to promote or- 
der and propriety of deportment in the pupils. Our 
discipline will be characterized by undeviating kind- 
ness, an affectionate exhibition of moral motives, a 
constant appeal to those principles of action enjoined 
by the Scriptures, and by a systematic and decisive 
adherence to established rules. 

ATTENTIons. ‘I’o the pupils, in general, 
and to the younger class especially, will be extended 
those maternal attentions, to their persons, dress and 
manners, which are of so much importance to youth 
in the absence of their parents. 

AcE. Boys will be admitted from 6 to 14 years of 


Trustees. 


age. 
Recutations. A daily register will be kept, exhibit- 
ing an accurate view of the scholarship and conduct 
of the pupils, the result of which it is designed to trans- 
mit regularly to their parents or guardians. No pocket 
money will be allowed except the weekly sums fur- 
nished by the Principals. The amount will be regu- 
lated by the pupil’s number in scholarship ane conduct 
during the week. No books are to be introduced into 
the Institution by the pupils, without being first sub- 
mitted to the Principals for examination, and receiving 
their sanction. The pupils, while out of school, will 
be under the supervision of an Instructor. This super- 
vision will extend to their amusements and sleeping 
apartments. No communications will be permitted in 
tue dormitories after the light is removed 

Such books as are used in the Institution, will be 
constantly kept on hand for the convenience of pupils, 
and may be rented or purchased at the option of 
patrons. 

Lyceum. The Lyceum contains a respectable cabi- 
net of mineral specimens and numerous collections in 
Natural History. To natural science, as connected 
with the Lyceum, special attention will be directed. 

Sessions. The year will be divided into two sessions 
of five months each. The winter session will com- 
mence on the first of November. The summer session 
on the first of May. 

Terms. $100 per session: $50 payable in advance : 
proportionally for part of a session. ‘This sum will in- 
clude, Boarding, washing, mending, fuel, light and 
tuition. 

For French, German, and Spanish, an additional 
charge of $15 each. 

Each pupil will furnish bed and bedding, (bedstead 
excepted) for himself, or pay $5 per session for the use 
of them. 

Pupils remaining during vacation will be charged 
$2 50 per week. 

Locat ApvantaGcEs. The central position of Law- 
renceville, between our large cities; its seclusion from 
business and company; its elevated mora) character ; 
the purity and healthfulness of its air and water, ren- 
der it a peculiarly suitable location for such an Institu- 
tion. The buildings and premises are admirably 
adapted to the purpose, and every care will be taken 
to render the entire establishment convenient, health- 
ful, and comfortable. 

Persons from New-York, wishing to visit the Insti- 
tution, will find it most convenient to come by way of 
Princeton. Those from Philadelphia, by way of Tren- 
ton. From these places, there is a regular conveyance 
through Lawreneeville. 

Testimonials from distinguished literary and scien- 
tifie gentlemen have been received, some of which may 
be seen in the printed Circulars; to be had at the 
Bookstore of H. Perkins, No. 134 Chesnut street, and 
Messrs. George & Byington, Corner of Fifth and 
Chesnut streets, 

S. M. HAMILL, ¢ P7#cipals. 


For further information reference may be had to the 
following persons :— 

The Professors of Princeton Theological Seminary ; 
the President and Professors of Princeton College; 
Rev. W. W. Phillips, D. D., Rev. Flavel S. Mines, Rev. 
W.C. Brownlee, D. D., Gen. Gilbert Hopkins, James 
Auchineloss, Esq., U. R. Scribner, Esq., New York ; 
Rev. Joseph H. Jones, Rev. S. B. How, D. D., New 
Brunswick; Rev. James C. How, St. Georges, Del., 
Hon. Willard Hall, Wilmington, Del.; Hon. John C. 
Groome, Elkton, Md.; Rev. M. Brown, D. D. President 
Jefferson College, Pa.; Rev. Geo. Junkin, D. D. Presi 
dent La Fayette College, Pa.; Rev. John Ludlow, 
D. D. Provost University of Pa.; Rev. Samuel B. Wy- 
lie, D. D. Vice Provost, do., Henry Vethake, L. L. D. 
Prof. of Math. do., Rev. John McDowell, D. D., Rev. 
C. C. Cuyler, D. D., Rev. H. A. Boardman, Rev. J. L. 
Grant, Rev. Albert Barnes, Rev. James May, William 
Nassau, Sen. .» Geo. W. Fobes, Esq., Wm. Faries, 
Esq., John M. Hood, Esq., Wm. Sheepshanks, Esq. 
Philadelphia ; Hon. Samuel L. Southard, H. W. Green, 
Esq. Trenton, N. J.; R. Hamill, Esq. Norristown, Pa.; 
A. G. Cochran, Esq. New Orleans; Rev. A. H. Phil- 
lips, Late Principal, Rev. J. V. Brown, Rev. Joseph 
Mahon, Hon. L. W. R. Phillips, Richard M. Green, 
Esq. Lawrenceville, N. J.; Col. J. M. Porter, Col. 


Thomas McKeen, Easton, Pa. 


| 


NDERWOOD'S PICKLES AND SAUCES— 

_ Just received, a supply of Underwood's celebra- 
ted Pickles, consisting of Gerkins, Onions, Walnuts, 
Mangoes; Picolilly, Red Cabbage, French &c. 
in gallon, half gallon, and quart Jars. Also, London 
Sauces, viz. Essence of Anchovies; Cavice, Harvey 
Sauce, John Bull Sauce, Mushroom, Walnut, and 


‘Tomato Ketchup, Spanish Olives, &c. For sale at the 


Temperance Tea and Family Grocery Ww. 
Corner Dock and Second by 
JAMES R. WEBB. 


DGEHILL SCHOOL, Princeton, Ne 

E The plan of thio Enctkution, 
seven years before the public, is probably too well 
known to need detailed explanation here. No ordinary 
testimony to its character surely is furnished in the 
names of Mr. Clay, Mr. Southard, Mr. Biddle, and the 
other distinguished gentlemen referred to below who 
have honoured it with their confidence, and committed 
to its care the education of their own sons and wards. 
All that is considered necessary, therefore, is to men- 
tion very briefly some of the leading features of the 
School.—It consists entirely of boarders, no day scho- 
lars being received. The number is strictly limited. 
The teachers and pupils live with the principal, eating 
at the same table, sleeping under the same roof, and 
constituting in all respects one family. The discip- 
line is entirely of the parental kind. Religious in- 
struction is sedulously attended to, chiefly from the 
Scriptures themselves, and without insisting upon the 
peculiarities of any one sect. ‘Ihe grounds are ample, 
consisting of nearly twenty acres, and affording abun- 
dant opportunity for healthful sports in the open air, 
as well as for the exercise of ingenuity and taste in 
gardening and various mechanical arts to those who 
are disposed to amuse themselves in this manner. No 
boy is allowed to leave the premises exeept by permis- 
sion of the principal, and then usually in company 
with a teacher. Opportunities for vice are, by the 
situation and plan of the school, entirely exeluded- 
The strictest attention is paid to keeping the dormito- 
ries well ventilated, dry, and clean. ‘The teachers 
sleep in the dormitories with the boys, and the latter 
are not permitted to speak, nor to hold any communi- 
cation with each other, from the time of entering the 
dormitory till that of leaving it. ‘The school is easy of 
access, being midway between New York and Phila- 
delphia, and within three or four hours ride of either 
city ; and for health, its situation is considered un- 
rivalled: a purer air is not breathed in America than 
that in the vicinity of Princeton. It is not desirable 
nor customary to receive boys over twelve years of 
age. ‘Those of eight or nine years old are preferred. 
The school year is divided into two sessions and two 
vacations, the winter session commencing the first day 
of November, and the summer session the first day of 
May ; and the vacations being the months of April 
and October. The studies pursued, and the time de- 
voted to each, vary somewhat according to the destina- 
tion of the pupil for commercial or professional life. 

The charge for each pupil is three hundred dollars 
per annum, payable semi-annually in advance. This 
sum is in full for all the tuition, of whatever character, 
which the plan of the School embraces; for boarding, 
lodging, washing, mending, fuel, light, including also 
‘the use of bedding, books, stationary, maps, globes, li- 
braries, and other privileges. ‘The parent or guardian 
will have no extra charges, except for monies advanced 
on articles of clothing procured at his direction by the 
principal, for board in the vacations, or for medical at- 
tendance, if at any time it should become necessary. 


are the Greek, Latin, French and Spanish languages ; 
Greek and Roman Antiquities; Arithmetic, Algebra, 
and Geometry ; Spelling, Reading, English Grammar, 
English Composition, and Elocution ; Geagsiagtn An- 
cient and Modern; History, Ancient and Modern; 
Evidences of Christianity; Penmanship, Book Keep- 
ing, Sacred Music, the use of the Globes, and the Ele- 
ments of Astronomy and Natural History. 

On one subject it seems necessary to be more ex- 
plicit. ‘The system of study pursued in this Seminary, 
claims no affinity to the so called easy methods which 
propose to remove all labour and drudgery from the 
acquisition of knowledge. ‘The subscriber cannot pro- 
mise any truly valuable mental acquisition, which is 
not the result of a slow, patient, pains-taking process 
on the part of the pupil himself. What he does promise 
is, by every means in his power to stimulate the pupil 
to this invigorating process. His object is to lay deep 
and broad the foundation of a good education—not to 
make mere learned boys, but to subject boys to a dis- 
cipline by which they may become learned and able 
men. It will be his constant aim therefore to make 
the instructions of the school of the most rigid and 
thorough-going kind. Boys studying Greek and Latin 
will be, in every pa their course, constantly exer- 
cised, in making double translations from the English 
into these languages, and the reverse, and as soon as 
sufficiently advanced, will be required to compose in 
these languages, and to write Latin and Greek verses 
after the manner of the celebrated English and Eure- 
pean schools. The subscriber became convinced, from 
his own experience, while Professor in the College of 
New Jersey, that the radical defect in American scho- 
larship is the want of thorough preparation. And it 
was in the belief that he could in no way more effectu- 
ally aid the cause of sound learning, that he relin- 
quished a station in every way so entirely suited to his 
tastes and habits, for the purpose of engaging in the 
toilsome work of primary instruction. 

JOHN S. HART, Principal. 
REFERENCES, 

The printed Circulars of the School may at all times 
be had by applying at the Bookstore of D. Appleton & 
Co. Broadway, N. Y.; and of Mr. Henry Perkins, 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia. Reference is also made 


sons or wards in the School : 

Kentucky—Hon. Henry Clay. 

New Jersey—Hon. Samuel L. Southard. 

Pennsylvania—Nicholas Biddle, Esq. 

Florida—Genera! Clinch. 

Delaware—Hon. J.J. Milligan. 

Chambersburg, Pa.—Hon. George Chambers. 

Princeton, N. J.—Rev. Dr. Miller, Rev. Dr. Hodge. 

Athens, Geo.—Henry Jackson, L. L. D. 

Lexington, Geu.—Joseph H. Lumpkin, Esq. 

Natchez, Miss.—Dr. Wm. Dunbar, H. W. Hunting- 
ton, and Wm. B. Howell, Esqrs. __ 

New Orleans, La.—John Martin, and Martin Dura- 
dale, Esgqrs. 3 

Donaldsonville, La——Henry McCall, Esq. 

Alexandria, La.—Dr. B. Ballard. 

Huntsville, Ala—Robert Fearn, Esq. 

Cahawba, Ala.—Jesse Bene, Esq. 

Middleton, N. C_—Caleb Spencer, Esq. 

Lynchburg, Va.—John M. Otey, Esq. 

Baltimore, Md.—F. W. Brune, R. Stockton, and J. 
Todhunter, Esqrs. 

Cooperstown, N. Y.—John M. Bowers, Esq. 


Rotch, Esqr. 


Hugh Maxwell, 

Philadelphia.—Alexandcr Henry, A. M. Howell, Jo- 
siah Randall, B. P. Smith, G. D. Blaikie, J. P. Wethe- 
rell, M. D. Lewis, J. Gleutworth, Mathew Arrison, C. 
Macalaster, J.and W. Welsh, Esqrs., Rev. John Cham- 
bers, Mrs. Harriet Colman, and Mrs. Maria Blight. 

sep. 16—3t. 


351 Market street, above Ninth, o ite the 
Western Bank.—Mr. Alden would respestfully an- 
nounce to the public, that he has re-opened. his Academy 
for instruction in vocal and instrumental Musie. He 


of the respective classes, and those under private tui- 

1€ well Known and celebrated Solfeggi exerei 
of Rodolpho, with the late improvements by Professor 
— which have pee used in the Academy with 
gratifying success will constitute inei 
beok the coming season. 

Individuals wishing to unite with either of the day 
or evening Classes about to be re-organized, will please 
make early application ; especially those unacquainted 
with the Tudiments, as the most valuable information 
to such is derived frum the Introductory exercises. 
The members of the Juvenile day class for lads and 
misses will meet on Saturday, 9th instant, at 4 o’clock 
P. M.; and thereafter on Wednesday and Saturday at 
the same hour. Parents wishing to enter their chil- 
dren are invited to call. Rooms open at all hours. 

N. B. The Elementary Class fer Ladies and Gentle 
men will be formed on ‘Tuesday evening, 12th inst., at 

_The instruments taught are the Piano iolin 
Violoncello, Flute, Guitar, Accordion, 

Sept. 9th,—8t.* | 


OBERT CARTER, Theological and Classi 
Bookseller No. 112 Canal 
rens, New York, has constantly on hand a large and 
sae assortment of Theological, Classical, and Miscel- 
aneous Books. Orders from a distance will always re- 
ceive prompt attention. August 6.—tf. 


FURNITURE—The Subscribers 
_ Manufacture and keep constantly on hand, Bri- 
tannia Metal Flagons, Tankards, Plates, Goblets, and 
Baptismal Bowls, which they offer for sale in setts, or 
separately. Price of a Communion Sett frem 12 to 
40 dollars. BOARDMAN & HART, | 


july 15—12t. —- No. 6 Burling Slip, New York. 


‘The studies embraced in the plan of this Seminary | 


to the following individuals, all of whom have or had 


New Bedford, Mass.—J. R. Anthony, and Wm. 
New York a Patton, Rev. C. Stewart, and 


MUSICAL ACADEMY, No. 


will be happy to meet his former pupils, the members _— 
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